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ABSTRACT 



The standards and accountability movement of the last decade 
has resulted in the collection of more assessment data about students than 
ever before. Often, the results from high-stakes tests have been used merely 
to grade and rank schools and students. A new trend, however, has emerged 
where school leaders see the power of using these same assessment data to 
improve instruction at the school, classroom, and student levels. This 
publication is designed to give school leaders a detailed understanding of 
assessment so they and their schools can make the best possible use of this 
tool for educational improvement. Information is included about the "big 
picture" of assessment today; implementation of an effective schoolwide 
assessment program; the assessment "process," including aspects such as 
reflecting on the data and providing interventions based on assessment 
results; ways to enhance the effectiveness of classroom assessments in 
providing useful data; the importance of incorporating data into a cycle of 
continuous improvement; and the use of technology to strengthen the 
assessment process. The publication ends with a list of Web resources for 
using assessment data, a list of recommended books and articles, and an 
assessment glossary. (Contains 99 references.) (RT) 



Reproductions supplied by EDRS are the best that can be made 
from the original document. 
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P Foreword 

As the author of this publication points out in his introduction, schools and 
their leaders today are collecting more assessment data on their students than they 
have ever done before. New state-level mandates have been added to many districts’ 
already-full assessment schedules. The day-to-day assessments that teachers carry out 
as an essential part of the instructional process are just one part of the larger picture. 

Discovering how to use the wealth of data on student achievement in positive 
and productive ways can be an important advantage for the effective principal. This 
Essentials for Principals publication, Data-Based Decision-Making. , presents research 
and practical experience in a down-to-earth discussion of what every school leader 
should know about the topic. 

Each publication in the Essentials for Principals series is jointly developed by the 
National Association of Elementary School Principals and Educational Research 
Service to provide information that is both practical and solidly research-based on 
issues of vital importance to school leaders. Like the previous volumes, this new 
publication in the series is a valuable resource for both beginning and experienced 
principals. In addition to the many examples and lists of additional resources included 
in the publication, this Essentials guide includes an extensive glossary of terms related 
to assessment and assessment data. 

NAESP and ERS believe that this Essentials guide will help principals provide 
the best leadership possible to help their staffs use assessment data as a powerful tool 
to improve instruction and promote high levels of student learning. We welcome your 
comments and suggestions about this publication, as well as ways in which the Essen- 
tials for Principals series can be most helpful to you. 



Vincent L. Ferrandino 
Executive Director 
National Association of 
Elementary School Principals 



John M. Forsyth 
President 

Educational Research Service 
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SIS About this Essentials for Principals 
Publication 



The standards and accountability movement of the last decade has resulted in 
the collection of more assessment data about students than ever before. Often, the 
results from high-stakes tests have been used merely to grade and rank schools and 
students. Used solely this way, assessment data is of doubtful value in improving 
student achievement. Educators know this, and many of them have therefore viewed 
the imposition of state-mandated tests as an unwanted burden that actually stands in 
the way of school improvement. 

But a new trend is now starting to emerge. Education leaders are beginning to 
see the power of using this same assessment data, along with data gathered from 
carefully designed classroom-based assessments, to improve instruction at the school, 
classroom, and student levels. This Essentials for Principals publication is designed to 
give you, as the principal, the detailed understanding of assessment you need to 
ensure that your school makes the best possible use of this valuable tool for educa- 
tional improvement. 

Although the standardized tests now mandated by states across the nation 
receive the most attention in the media and among many education policy makers 
today, assessment spans a whole range of activities and has always been an integral 
part of curriculum and instruction in public schools. Assessment data comes from 
many sources. That’s why this publication does not focus on standardized assess- 
ments, but rather gives an overview of the use of all assessment data — and especially 
classroom-based assessment data — to improve instruction. Included is information 
about: 

□ the “big picture” of assessment today; 

□ implementation of an effective schoolwide assessment program; 

□ the assessment “process,” including aspects such as reflecting on the data and 
providing interventions based on assessment results; 
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□ ways to enhance the effectiveness of classroom assessments in providing 
useful data; 

□ the importance of incorporating data into a cycle of continuous improve- 
ment; and 

□ the use of technology to strengthen the assessment process. 

If assessment is “embedded in instruction” as this Essentials publication recom- 
mends, and if the data is carefully analyzed by the principal, teachers, and other 
school staff, the process can be a powerful force for improving instruction and raising 
student achievement. 
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P Assessment: The Big Picture 



What Is Assessment? 

Assessment is a tool. Teachers use this 
tool to collect data to better understand the 
current knowledge and skills that individual 
students possess. Principals and other school 
leaders use it similarly, but they can also use it 
more broadly — for example, to evaluate the 
effectiveness of instruction or to improve the 
performance of cohorts of students. When 
analyzed and interpreted, the information 
generated by an assessment can be used to 
make crucial instructional decisions about 
pacing, remediation, and the introduction of 
new information, as well as staff development 
and program design. 

There are a wide variety of assessment 
methods available for measuring student 
progress (see the list at the right). They can 
range from the teacher’s subjective judgment 
of a student’s participation in classroom 
discussions to the administration of a four-day 
standardized test. 

At the classroom level, teachers can 
construct tests or use test items banks to assess 
student learning. The scope of a test can range 
from a few pages or single lesson, to a chapter 
or unit, to a whole semester’s worth of material. 
Tests, however, are only one type of assessment. 



What Does Assessment 
Look Like? 

El Structured observations 
m Spur-of-the-moment observations 

□ Checklists 

□ Rating scales 

□ Formal interviews 

□ Conferences 

0 Portfolio collections of work 
samples 

□ Extended projects, products, and 
exhibitions 

p Performance exams 

□ Constructed responses 

□ Essay questions 

□ Peer review 

□ Reflective writing 

□ Pop quizzes 

□ Teacher-made tests 

0 Tests accompanying the textbook 
D Standardized tests 

□ Classroom questions 

□ Journaling 

□ Daily seatwork and homework 
assignments 

Assessment may look like any other 
classroom activity. 
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Teachers can use rubrics to assess presentations, essays, and projects. Observations are 
also useful for assessing work skills and student interactions. All assessments, of course, 
should be linked to the objectives and standards of the instruction. 

The educational literature often uses the terms evaluation and assessment as 
synonyms. There are differences between the two terms, although there is also a great 
deal of overlap. 

Evaluation is a judgment of the value or merit of something (Scriven 1967). 
Evaluation is often applied to a large context such as a program (i.e., new math, whole 
language), but it is also applicable to an instructional method such as inquiry or 
cooperative learning. 

Assessment has a much narrower focus and is almost always related to student 
achievement. Ormrod (2000) defines assessment as the collection of data about a 
student (i.e., tests, observations, projects, attitudes, and work habits) in order to draw 
inferences about the student’s knowledge and abilities. Assessment, the collection of 
data, is often considered a part of an educational evaluation plan. 

Assessment in the classroom typically focuses on student achievement — did a 
student or class master the objectives, or how well did they perform on the test? 
Evaluation asks broader questions that focus our attention on judging the worth of a 
program or instructional method. An evaluation might ask whether we are doing 
what we said we would do, whether students are learning what we stated they would, 
or whether a method is effective in improving student performance. Our focus in this 
book is on assessment and using assessment data to improve instruction. 



Purposes of Assessment 

Assessments are used for many purposes. Students, teachers, administrators, and 
parents have different perspectives and uses for assessment results. 

Educators use assessment results to help improve teaching and learning and to 
evaluate instructional practices, programs, and schools. Assessments are also used to 
measure student achievement and evaluate individual students’ mastery of skills so 
that students, parents, administrators, and teachers know how students are progress- 
ing toward agreed-upon standards. Assessments are used to rank students, classrooms, 
and schools, to generate comparative information, and to create accountability data. 
They are a major -force in shaping public perception about the quality of our schools. 
Assessments generate the data on which instructional and policy decisions are made. 

The heart of assessment is a continuing process in which the teacher, in collabo- 
ration with the student, uses information to guide the next steps in learning. The 
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Example: Classroom Use of Multiple Assessment Methods 

Mr. Jones is teaching a unit on the short story. Yesterday, he 
gave a quiz asking students to define the components of a 
short story. Later in the unit, each student will write an essay 
on a specific author. The final project for the unit is team 
presentations on the students’ analysis of several short stories. 

The quizzes are easy to grade because they are a mix of short- 
answer and multiple-choice items. To grade the essays, Mr. 
Jones uses the district’s rubric, which includes criteria for 
content, organization, style, and grammar. He has also added 
three additional items specific to the concept of the short story 
that he wants students to address. Mr. Jones has a set of 
similar rubrics for the team presentations, which includes 
criteria for the content, a PowerPoint presentation, and pre- 
sentation skills. 

As the students are working on the essays and presentations, 
Mr. Jones observes individual work habits and interpersonal 
skills. He makes anecdotal notes in a notebook. When he 
prepares the grades for the reporting period, he refers to the 
notebook to help him develop a rating for study and interper- 
sonal skills. He also uses his notes to write comments to the 
students and parents on the report card. 

This scenario from Mr. Jones’ classroom provides an example of 
the different types of assessment we might find in a classroom. 
Most teachers base their grades and decisions on many sources 
of data rather than relying solely on test scores. 



following are four ways of viewing the purposes of assessment, developed by Stiggins 

( 1997 ). 

a Information for students, teachers, principals, and parents to inform 

classroom-evel decisions. For the student, assessment provides feedback on 
understanding. Results of a test or comments on a written assignment will 
help the student answer such questions as “Am I getting it?” and “How am I 
doing?” Assessments can also help teachers answer related questions such as 
“Which students are learning?” Similarly, an analysis of the results can help 
a teacher pinpoint specific difficulties or misconceptions to further explain 
or correct. Teachers can also use assessment data for diagnostic purposes. 
When applied to the class, the data can answer such questions as, “Is the 
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class ready for a new unit?” A teacher who is using individualized instruction 
can use assessment data to determine where a student should start, and 
when he or she is ready for another unit. 

a The insight and motivation students (or teachers) need to aspire to aca- 
demic excellence. The knowledge of a correct or incorrect response is useful 
feedback for the student and the teacher. Feedback can help the student 
clarify understanding and identify misconceptions. Using this specific 
feedback, students can be motivated to focus on the relevant content either 
individually or in small groups to refine their understanding. Teachers can 
also use feedback to help the students understand expectations and develop a 
model of exemplary performance. 

is Evidence of student achievement for public accountability. Assessments 
provide two levels of accountability. Day-to-day classroom assessments 
provide a microscopic view of the progress of individual students and the 
whole class. This kind of assessment can measure student progress from day 
to day, weekly, or over a grading period. More formal achievement tests 
typically provide a broader view of student achievement relative to standards. 
The timeframe for this view may vary from an annual assessment to one 
given every two or three years. Both levels of assessment, however, provide 
students, teachers, administrators, and parents with snapshots of individual 
student and class progress. 

B Information for internal programmatic decision-making. When placed in 
the broader contexts of the course, grade, school, or district, assessment 
information is useful for identifying the strengths and weaknesses of the 
program. Thoughtful analysis and interpretation of this information can lead 
to improvements in the classroom and school environments that further 
enhance student learning (Assessment Training Institute 2001). 

Given the different uses for assessment, it is critical that educators select the 
appropriate type of assessment to deliver useful, accurate, and reliable information. 
The chart on pages 8-10 illustrates these differences. This chart is helpful for plan- 
ning assessment tools that will yield the appropriate data to address the questions 
education stakeholders need to answer. 

The New Era of Standards and Assessment 

During the latter half of the 20th century, the role of testing has changed. Two 
general areas of change are discussed here: 

e Assessments Linked to Curriculum Standards. The kind of tests being 
emphasized has shifted from generic achievement tests, which were 
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designed to measure student knowledge and skills on a general body of 
knowledge, to assessments linked to local, state, and national curriculum 
standards. 

a Assessment Data as a Tool for Instructional Improvement. At the same 
time, the purposes of assessment have come into better focus. Teacher-made 
tests are now expected to do more than simply provide a score for determin- 
ing a grade — they must also be used to guide instruction for both the whole 
class and the individual student. State-mandated or district-designed tests 
must play a more positive role than that of assigning ranks and ratings to 
schools and educators — they must also be used to improve the instructional 
program. 

Assessments Linked to Curriculum Standards 

Before we can design, adapt, or use an assessment, we need to answer a key 
question: What are we measuring? The emphasis on common standards that should 
be taught and assessed is one of the major trends currently shaping assessment. 

Standards are conceptually nothing new — but they have received a new empha- 
sis over the last decade, through various state initiatives and through the passage of 
the Goals 2000: Educate America Act (see www.ed.gov/legislation/GOALS2000/ 
TheAct/index.html). 

During the last decade, nearly every state has been engaged in setting rigorous 
standards that define what students should know and be able to do for future success, 
and in developing assessment systems aligned to these high standards (Birenbaum 
and Douchy 1996). Additionally, standards have been set at the local school district 
level, nationally, or even internationally (Achieve, Inc. 1999). 

However, the use of the term standards in the discussion of student evaluation 
can be confusing. As educators we talk of “raising standards, developing a national 
standard,” and “establishing standards to guide students and teachers.” As these 
phrases suggest, the term standards can be used in more than one way. For example: 

a When the term “standards” refers to consistent high expectations, it usually 
means that students are required to achieve to a certain level in a particular 
project, course, or grade. Standards specify, for example, what students 
should know and be able to do in core subjects at critical points in their 
educational career. They establish a rigorous level of knowledge and skills. 

m The term “standards” can also refer to an exemplary performance in an area 
of study that will serve as a benchmark for students and teachers. Standards 
provide a model and criteria against which students and teachers can 
measure achievement during the learning process. When used in this 
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Charting the Purposes of Assessment 



Users and Uses of Standardized Assessment Results 



Users 


Key Question(s) to 
Be Answered 


Information 

Needed 


Benefits 


Student 


Am I meeting the 
teachers standards? 

What help do I 
need to succeed? 

Are the results 
worth my 
investment of 
energy? 


Continuous 
information about 
individual student 
attainment of 
specific 
instructional 
requirements 


Self-evaluation and 
motivation 

Focus on content/ 
achievement 

Comparison to 
exemplary work 


Teacher 


Which students 
need what help? 

Who among my 
students should 
work together? 

What grade should 
appear on the report 
card? 

Did my teaching 
strategies work? 

How can I become a 
better teacher? 


Continuous 
information about 
individual student 
achievement 

Continuous 
assessment of group 
performance 


Focus on students 
and learning 

Targeted reflection 

Diagnostic 

planning 

Individualized 
student adaptations 
and/or 
interventions 

Increased 
accountability data 


Parent 


Is my child 


Continuous 


Home/school 




succeeding in 


feedback on the 


communication 




school? 


student’s mastery of 


Timely 

interventions 

possible 

Increased home- 
school alignment 
of perceived student 
achievement 

Accurate, 
understandable, 
usable information 
about achievement 




What does my child 
need to succeed? 

Is my child’s 
teacher(s) doing a 
good job? 

Is this district doing 
a good job? 


required material 
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Charting the Purposes of Assessment (continued) 



Users and Uses of Standardized Assessment Results 







Key Question(s) to 


Information 


Benefits 




Users 


Be Answered 


Needed 




Principal/ 


Is instruction in 


Periodic assessment 


Focus on students, 




Vice 


particular areas 


of group 


teachers, and 




Principal 


producing results? 


achievement 


learning 






Is this teacher 




Increased 






effective? 




accountability data 






What kinds of 




Targeted staff 






professional 




development 


H 




development will 




Teacher 


§ 




help? 




interventions 


C/5 

W 




How shall we spend 




Program and school 


C/5 

3 

a 




building resources to 




evaluation and 




be effective? 




planning 


N 

l 


Mentor/ 


What does this 


Periodic assessment 


Focus on students, 


H 


Lead 


teacher need to do 


of group 


teachers, and 




the job? 


achievement 


learning 


C/D 

• 








Targeted peer 


J 

s 








coaching/ 


w 








mentoring 


& 








Timely 


0 
( X 

& 

C/D 








interventions 


Counselor 


Who needs (can 


Periodic assessment 


Diagnostic 


o 




have access to) 


of individual 


information 


6 

§ 

H 




special support 
services? 


achievement 


Support service 
interventions 


C/5 

z 




What students 
should be assigned 
to which teachers to 
optimize results? 




Focus on students 




Curriculum 


Is our program of 


Periodic assessment 


Program 




Director 


instruction effective? 


of group 


evaluation/planning 








achievement 


Accountability data 










Targeted staff 
development 
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Charting the Purposes of Assessment (continued) 
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Users and Uses of Standardized Assessment Results 



Users 


Key Question(s) to 
Be Answered 


Information 

Needed 


Benefits 


Superin- 

tendent 


Are programs 
producing student 
learning? 

Is the building 
principal producing 
results? 

Which programs 
need/deserve more 
resources? 


Periodic assessment 
of group mastery of 
district curriculum 


Program/ people 
interventions 

Program/system 

evaluation 

Accountability data 


School 

Board 


Are the students in 
the district learning? 

Is the 

superintendent 
producing results? 


Periodic assessment 
of group 
achievement 


Administrative 

interventions 

Program/system 

evaluation 

Accountability data 


State Dept, 
of Ed 


Are programs across 
the state producing 
results? 


Periodic assessment 
of group mastery of 
state curriculum 


Program/ system 
evaluation 

Accountability/ 
needs data 


Citizen/ 

Legislator 

(State/ 

National) 


Are students in our 
schools achieving in 
ways that will allow 
them to be effective 
citizens? 


Periodic assessment 
of group mastery of 
valued targets 


Accurate, 
understandable, 
usable information 
about schools and 
achievement 



Source: Adapted from work done by the Assessment Training Institute. 
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context, standards enable students, teachers, and parents to set goals for 
educational and personal achievement, and to judge the extent to which 
those goals have been achieved. 

When standards are used as benchmarks, they are made known to students 
and parents at the beginning of a unit or course of study. Students know 
exacdy what they are working toward. Students are measured against the 
standard and not compared to each other — thus, it is possible for all students 
to succeed. Measuring each student against a standard as opposed to com- 
paring them to one another provides for a less competitive environment that 
encourages cooperation among students. 

In most schools today, instruction starts with curriculum standards, which may 
come from a national organization such as the National Council for the Social Stud- 
ies, the state department of education, or the local school district. Local education 
leaders are then responsible for translating these standards into objectives for their 
schools and classrooms. Once these objectives are in place, teachers and administra- 
tors develop and deliver the instruction to help learners achieve the objectives. 



Tool for Curriculum Alignment 

Pennsylvania has mailed 50,000 resource kits to schools across 
the state to help teachers align classroom instruction to the 
state standards. The kit is available on cd-rom and on the state 
education department’s website: www.pde.psu.edu/connec- 
tions/default.htm. 



The explicit nature of the standards is the reason assessment results are such an 
important part of the standards-based reform efforts that are going on across the coun- 
try. Through assessments, states, districts, and schools are trying to support and promote 
the attainment of their standards. To achieve this goal, it is essential that standards, 
instruction, and assessment instruments are aligned. This consistency is key. 

While some would argue that the standards and accountability movement has 
created a “culture of testing” in many schools today, it would be more appropriate to 
call it a “culture of assessment” in which there are clear academic standards for what 
students need to know and be able to do in core subjects. Assessments are the neces- 
sary tool to measure student progress toward reaching these standards. In schools that 
are making effective use of assessment data, the learning improvement cycle starts 
with the standards, and evolves to assessment, evaluation, and intervention. 
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Example: Basing Assessment on Learning Objectives 

Ms. Bliss is a seventh-grade social studies teacher who is 
addressing the social studies standard, “People, Places, and 
Environments,” with a unit comparing two states in different 
geographic areas. One of her objectives for this unit focuses on 
explaining the difference between the agricultural products of 
the two states by considering weather factors. Her instruction 
requires the students to collect and compare average tempera- 
tures and rainfall of the two states. 

The assessment she has devised measures the behaviors in- 
tended by the standard and objective. For example, one of her 
test items asks the students to identify another state that might 
produce similar agricultural products based on weather data. 



Assessment Data as a Tool for Instructional Improvement 

The other trend currently affecting our views of assessment is the realization 
that assessment results can play a positive, formative role in improving the instruc- 
tional program overall, as well as the instruction provided to individual students. Brett 
Gies, Director of Data Analysis and Program Improvement for the Twin Falls School 
District, has also worked as a teacher, assistant principal, and principal. His under- 
standing of the importance of using assessment data for instructional improvement 
has evolved over the years. He writes: 

As a classroom teacher, I was frustrated. I didn’t always know 
specifically what my students were learning. And if, as a principal, I 
asked teachers: “How do you know your students are learning?,” 
they didn’t always have a solid answer. That’s why I really appreci- 
ate the data that are available to us now. If you can’t measure 
learning, you can’t manage it. Improvement is left to chance, and a 
child’s education is too important to leave to chance. If we can 
measure what an individual child knows and doesn’t know, then we 
can provide the instruction he needs. We can manage it. We can 
improve (Cawelti and Protheroe 2001, 50). 

In a general sense, good data are critical to any school improvement effort. As 
Killion and Bellamy write: 
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Assessment: The Big Picture 



Without analyzing and discussing data, schools are unlikely to identify and 
solve the problems that need attention, identify appropriate interventions to 
solve those problems, or know how they are progressing toward achievement 
of their goals. Data are the fuel of reform.... In short, using data separates 
good schools from mediocre schools. Schools that are increasing student 
achievement, staff productivity and collegiality, and customer satisfaction use 
data to inform and guide their decisions and actions. Data use essentially sets 
a course of action and keeps a staff on that course to school improvement and 
student success (2000). 

The North Carolina Department of Public Instruction’s Parents' Guide to Class- 
room Assessment (1999) stresses the continuous nature of good evaluation. Teachers 
should be using assessment data, much of which is generated from tasks embedded in 
instruction, to constantly “adjust” instruction. This relationship is demonstrated in the 
following graphic. 




At the classroom level, regular assessments are important for determining the 
pacing of instruction, remediation, and introduction of new information. A quiz or 
other form of assessment can help determine whether the students have grasped an 
idea and are ready to proceed, or whether the teacher needs to prepare a remedial 
lesson or additional practice to help them achieve the objective(s). 
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There are specific characteristics that tell us that assessment is being effectively 
used to guide instruction in the classroom. These include: 

□ Assessment is embedded and ongoing and provides prompt, “user friendly” 
feedback so that adjustments can be made as needed, not just reported at the 
end of each learning improvement cycle. 

□ Day-to-day classroom assessments emphasize formative assessments — 
information that provides an early indication of whether or not learning is 
taking place — to minimize problems that might arise if learning barriers are 
not promptly identified and addressed. 

■ Day-to-day classroom assessments include qualitative data such as informa- 
tion from interviews, journals, and observations as well as quantitative 
measures within an effective multiple-measures approach. 

B Students are told the purpose of an assessment and how this information 
will be used. 



Example: Using Assessment Data to 
Make Instructional Decisions 



After grading the quiz (see page 4), Mr. Jones found that his 
students were confusing the plot and the setting of the short 
story. The students needed to understand these two concepts 
before they started working on their essays. Everyone had 
already read the same four short stories to start the unit. Two of 
the stories had a similar plot, and all four took place in differ- 
ent settings. Mr. Jones decided to have the students construct a 
table where they would summarize the plot and setting of each 
story as a class activity — and then compare these. Mr. Jones felt 
the activity would help to clarify the two concepts. 

This example from Mr. Jones’ classroom illustrates how teach- 
ers can use data from assessments to make instructional deci- 
sions. Assessments are not an end; rather they are means of 
improving student performance. Data from assessments — test 
scores or observations — should be used to determine the next 
instructional step. 
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Why Put Time and Effort into Making Effective 
Use of Assessment Data? 

A growing body of evidence from research and practice supports the idea that use 
of high-quality, targeted assessment data can be a powerful tool to guide instruction. 

For example, schools demonstrating success with “closing the gap” and profiled 
by the North Carolina Department of Public Instruction in a 2000 study were more 
likely than others to assess students periodically for diagnostic purposes and to disag- 
gregate the data. According to the study report: 

Most of the schools in this study disaggregate data intensely from... 
districtwide tests as well as from the state’s end-of-grade tests, usually with 
the help of central office staff. Data on all of these tests are reported back 
to the school in very fine-grained analyses (e.g., by teacher, by student, by 
curriculum objective, as well as overall results for gender/ethnic groups and 
grade levels). For example, one school in the study has an early morning 
remediation session every day where each teacher works with a small 
group of students on reading and math skills. This school coded their six- 
week tests so that data could be analyzed separately for each of these small 
remediation groups. The school used this information to see which teach- 
ers were most effective during these sessions (2000, 4). 

“Using data to drive improvement” was identified as a key to success in a report 
developed by the National Education Goals Panel after a series of hearings designed 
to find examples of successful schools and to understand why those schools were 
succeeding. Specifically, the successful schools “use performance information to 
determine where they were succeeding and where they needed to direct their efforts 
for improvement” (Rothman 2000, i). 

In a study of higher-success compared to lower-success Maryland elementary 
schools, Schafer et al. (undated) found that, in schools they characterized as more 
successful, “principals are involved with assessment of student improvement and make 
classroom decisions based on these assessments.” 

Further evidence was found by Cawelti and Protheroe (2001), who studied six 
school districts, all of which had significantly increased student performance on state- 
mandated tests although they served high percentages of students who would typi- 
cally be considered at-risk. All of the districts that were studied began their improve- 
ment efforts by carefully reviewing assessment data. 
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Making It Work: Expectations, Instruction, and Assessment 

Although there are many purposes for assessment data and many different 
decision makers who use this information, an important consideration for schools and 
districts continues to be the alignment between curriculum, instruction, and assess- 
ment. If the assessments are to have an impact on classroom practice — and through 
that, student learning — understanding and making the necessary alignment of out- 
comes, activities, and assessment is of the utmost importance. 

As Nancy Love writes, assessment is an “integral part of instruction.... The 
standards talk about curriculum, instruction, and assessment together, as a single 
vehicle. This reflects a new understanding of the three as an integrated system, not as 
independent activities. What unites them is a common focus on student learning” 
( 2001 , 14 - 15 ). 

The Alignment Model shown in the box below is used by WestEd and the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics to examine the interrelationships 
between assessment, standards, and instruction. It illustrates the need for the instruc- 
tion to provide information directly related to the standards, and for the assessments 
to accurately measure the intended outcomes. If these three items are aligned, then 
the teacher, school, and district can focus on school improvement. 



Alignment Model 



Curriculum Standards 





Source: WestEd and National Council ofTeachers of Mathematics undated. 
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Assessment: The Big Picture 



Schools continue to be bombarded with societal expectations placed on them by 
state, district, legal, and other requirements. Available assessments and other instruc- 
tional materials do not always align with the standards and professional expectations. 
Thus, the issue of alignment becomes increasingly difficult, but essential, when placed 
in the context that the major purpose of assessment is to improve student learning 
and inform instruction. 



Notes, Reminders, and Ideas: 
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IBS Creating Schoolwide Conditions for 
Effective Use of Assessment Data 



Assessment remains distinct from learning in the minds of most 
American students and teachers. 

— American Association for the 
Advancement of Science undated 



If assessment is a critical component of the instructional process, why do so 
many schools and school districts fail to use it more effectively? While assessment has 
the potential to improve learning for all students, incorporating it into curriculum and 
instruction is difficult and complex work. Sound and reflective assessment use takes 
time time to learn, and time to practice. The efforts of teachers to use assessment 
data to guide instruction must be supported with schoolwide conditions and re- 
sources. Furthermore, teachers must be given the opportunity to develop the s kills 
they need to assess well and to use assessment information appropriately. 

An effective schoolwide or districtwide assessment policy starts with a “Vision 
of Learning” — a belief that each child can succeed — and a commitment to make that 
happen. Then the barriers to making assessment much better in serving teaching and 
learning can be overcome. 

Accordingly, principals need to provide for their schools and teachers: 

a the time to practice their craft; 

a the training to make it usable; 

0 the resources to support it; and 

H a school culture that fosters quality assessment practices. 
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Creating Schoolwide Conditions for Effective Use of Assessment Data 



Let’s examine four approaches that can help you as a school principal to imple- 
ment an assessment program that will lead to enhanced student performance. 



The Strategies 

B Supportive School Climate 
0 Time for Assessment 
0 Teacher Training 
m Stating Expectations for Performance 



Strategy 1: Supportive School Climate 

Teacher Beliefs 

The school climate must foster teachers’ belief in the ability of children to learn 
and to successfully demonstrate their knowledge and skills on the assessments cur- 
rently in use. In addition, teachers must believe that the information gleaned from 
assessments is valid and that it can be used to improve student learning, or a data- 
driven school culture will not develop (Peterson 1995; Bamburg 1994). 

Learning, Assessment, and Grading Communication 

Accurate, understandable, and usable information must be provided to students 
and families about student achievement — principals and teachers must interpret what 
the scores and grades mean and how they connect to teaching and learning. Families 
must be educated so that they know what to ask about their child’s progress, as well as 
how to help oversee interventions and improve student outcomes (Northwest Re- 
gional Educational Laboratory 1998b). 

Priorities 

Effectively managing and supporting the ongoing process of designing and 
developing an integrated program of classroom and standardized assessment must be 
a high priority. It must be based on an assessment policy that demands and supports 
quality practices and recognizes the amount of time, resources and money needed to 
fully implement plans and to assess actions (Aschbacher, Koency, and Schacter 1995). 

Continuous and Reflective Use of Data 

Interpreting assessment data and then making appropriate changes is an 
ongoing process. All members of the school community need to be involved in the 
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continuous improvement of the school. This cycle involves reviewing the standards or 
benchmarks, collecting and interpreting appropriate data, determining appropriate 
actions, and then evaluating the actions (see the figure below). 

Leadership 

School leadership must develop a vision of excellence in assessment that is in 
balance with assessment purposes, achievement targets, assessment methods, and 
ways of communicating results. 



The Inquiry Cycle: Continuous, Reflective Use of Data 

The Annenberg Institute for School Reform has developed a 
framework, graphically described below, for this cyclical process 
of reflection and action that should characterize use of data for 
school improvement. 




Source: Annenburg Institute for School Reform undated. Online: 
www.annenberginstitute.org/accountability/framework/pgfour.html 
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Strategy 2: Time for Assessment 

Recognition of Assessment as Part of Instruction 

Creating appropriate assessments and then using the data they produce takes 
time, maybe even time away from instruction that teachers are reluctant to give up. 
Assessment, however, is part of the teaching process; when used effectively, it can 
make teaching more effective. Through careful planning, teachers can incorporate 
assessment into their lesson planning process (Aschbacher, Koency, and Schacter 
1995 ). 

Synergistic and Practical System 

A practical and easy-to-use system is needed to track assessment data and to 
provide easily accessible reports. If the system is overly complicated or labor-intensive, 
teachers and students will not use it. Technology can be a useful tool in designing and 
implementing assessments in the classroom by reducing the teacher’s workload. 
Careful planning of the assessment system can result in an easy-to-use assessment 
system that provides information teachers need to improve student performance 
(Rabinowitz and Ananda 2001). 

Collection, Storage, Management, and Communication about Student 
Achievement 

Administering a test or assigning an essay is just the beginning of the assess- 
ment process. The test, essay, presentation, project, or assignment must be graded. A 
single test or assignment provides a snapshot of student and class progress in a limited 
time period. When your assessment data is stored in a larger information system, the 
results of this single assessment can answer additional questions about student and 
class progress. 

Managing individual student achievement and portfolio information effectively 
and efficiently requires modern information-processing technologies. An information 
system can provide you with a summary of an individual student’s progress, or picture 
of the whole class’s progress. Similarly, you can compare this year’s results to last year’s 
results to determine the benefits of a new curriculum or teaching strategy. 

A key component of effective systems is the provision of time on a continuing 
basis for teachers to discuss the data and to work together to develop “solutions.” 
Teachers view this time as both helping them develop their skills in data analysis and 
giving them an opportunity to brainstorm and share effective instructional strategies. 
While common planning time is often difficult to provide, the chart on the following 
page summarizes Cromey and Hanson’s description of the specific systems used in 
four schools they visited. 
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Scheduling Approaches for Teacher Collaboration in Four Schools 




School A 


School B 


School C 


School D 


Time and 
Planning 
Strategies 


1. Once every 
month, the 
school day 
begins two 
hours later — 
teachers meet 
during this 
time to engage 
in the activities 
described 
below. School 
makes up this 
accumulated 
time by 
extending the 
school year. 


1. School staff is 
released early 
from school 
once per week 
for at least 45 
minutes. This 
time is added to 
other days 
throughout the 
week. 

2. Entire staff 
meets once a 
week for one 
hour before 
school. Staff 
decreases the 
“nuts and bolts” 
of the meetings 
and prioritizes 
work related to 
assessment. 


1. Same-grade 
teachers meet 
informally during 
weekly planning 
periods and 
formally every six 
weeks. To 
accommodate 
these planning 
periods, students 
in entire grades 
are sent to 
“specials” (e.g., 
gym, art classes). 
Time is also 
allotted at 
regularly 
scheduled staff 
meetings. 

2. Teachers are 
released from 
teaching duties 
several days each 
year and are 
replaced by 
substitute 
teachers. 

3. Teachers meet 
with principal up 
to three times 
each year. 


1. Teachers 
request time to 
meet with each 
other during 
school hours; 
substitutes are 
hired to 
support this. In 
addition, 
teachers meet 
after school. 

2. Teachers meet 
in “within- 
grade” and 
“subject- are a” 
teams during 
their planning 
hours once per 
week. 


Activities 


a. School staff re- 
writes district 
standards and 
realigns the as- 
sessments it 
uses accord- 
ingly. 

b. School staff 
continuously 
reevaluates this 
work, and 
discusses and 
plans changes 
as needed. 


a. Schools use 
allotted time to 
align curriculum 
across grades 
and with the 
state standards. 
This process is 
driven by 
student assess- 
ment data. 

b. School staff 
continuously re- 
evaluates this 
work and dis- 
cusses and plans 
changes as 
needed. 


a. Staff discusses 
students' progress 
according to the 
“developmental 
continuums” 
written by school 
staff. 

b. Teachers admin- 
ister individual 
assessments to 
students. 


a. Staff shares 
knowledge 
gained from 
professional 
development 
activities that 
addressed 
curriculum and 
assessment. 

b. Staff discusses 
student 
mastery of 
standards and 
other outcomes 
and possible 
intervention 
strategies. 


Source: Cromey and Hanson 2000. 
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Professional Collaboration 

Teachers need time and opportunities to discuss student work, to develop a 
common language for discussing challenges and accomplishments, and to develop 
shared values and transparent criteria for evaluating student work. Working together 
on the development and use of rubrics will refine each teacher’s skills and provide a 
consistent approach to grading. Similarly, teachers can discuss the development of 
other assessment instruments to provide both a full range of assessments and to 
provide for consistent use. 

A growing body of work on professional development suggests that talking with 
one another helps teachers improve their practice and simultaneously work on im- 
proving their schools. As with individuals, knowing what works and what does not, 
figuring out why, and then deciding how to make improvements are essential parts of 
school progress. 



Example: Teacher Collaboration to Develop Assessments 

Sue, Bill, Jean, and Renee are a sixth-grade teaching team in a 
middle school. They teach the core subjects of science, math, 
social studies, and language arts. Over the past two years, they 
have worked to implement a broader assessment program that 
goes beyond paper-and-pencil tests. They are including more 
real-world projects and realistic assessments in their grading. 
Students write reports, make presentations, create web pages, 
and build portfolios. 

Jean had recently completed a course on alternative assessments 
and agreed to teach her team members how to develop and use 
rubrics. They have developed basic rubrics for written assign- 
ments, projects, presentations, and portfolios. Since many of 
their projects involve two or more subjects, they often grade the 
materials as a team. This team grading helps them refine their 
scoring and it gives them an opportunity to discuss individual 
projects and progress. When they find an area of disagreement, 
they look for ways to modify their rubric to make the criteria 
more explicit. 
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Strategy 3: Teacher Training 

Assessment Literacy 

Assessment, like other instructional tools, is changing, improving, and evolving. 
Principals must play a leadership role in ensuring that their faculties are provided and 
engaged in staff development focused on assessment. Teachers need continual training 
to enhance and develop their skills. Page 25 contains a literacy self-appraisal that you 
can use for your teachers and your schoolwide program. 

This training is especially important with the shift to using assessment data to 
improve instruction. The training, however, does not need to be formal workshops or 
classes; teachers can also examine practices of other teachers and districts to further 
enhance their own knowledge (U.S. Department of Education 1996). 

Reading and Understanding Test Results 

Standardized tests are routinely used to assess student and class progress against 
the educational standards adopted by the district. Principals and teachers need to 
understand how to read and interpret these test results to make informed decisions. 
The data from these tests is used to make changes in the curriculum and instructional 
methods that will help the students master the content related to the standards. 
Thoughtful interpretation of the results can help teachers focus in on the areas need- 
ing improvement rather than doing wholesale revision in an effort to improve 
achievement. 

Coaching and Mentoring 

Opportunities must be provided for teachers, individually and collaboratively, to 
try new practices in a supportive environment with coaching and mentoring. 

Strategy 4: Stating Expectations for Performance 

Standards 

School districts should adopt or create explicit standards and benchmarks before 
developing and implementing an assessment program. These standards and bench- 
marks communicate expectations to teachers, parents, and students. School adminis- 
trators and teachers then need to translate these standards into objectives and instruc- 
tional methods. Assessments are linked to these objectives so that they accurately 
measure the standards. A lack of connection between the standard, the instruction, 
and the assessment can severely damage the morale of students, parents, and educa- 
tors and undermine public confidence in the reforms. 
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Some Links to State Standards: 

b www.education-world.com/ standards/state/index, shtml 
■ www.statestandards.com/ 

H whyfiles.org/teach/4.html 



Development of Shared Understandings 

Teachers need to develop benchmarks for each of the standards. These bench- 
marks describe student performance that indicates the student has achieved the 
standard. By developing these benchmarks, teachers have a method to assess student 
performance on each of the standards. Parents, teachers, and students need to have a 
shared understanding of what constitutes good work. 

Community Involvement 

Providing community members with an opportunity to review the standards and 
assessments can enhance their understanding of the school improvement process and 
encourage their ownership as a stakeholder. Principals should play a key role in 
planning and implementing the community engagement. 

The chart on page 27 provides an example of an effective way to communicate 
information about assessment purposes to the community. The chart is a guide de- 
signed to help schools communicate with parents and community members about the 
impact of assessment practices on the learning of young children and the rationale for 
changes underway in primary classrooms; it serves as thought-provoking material for 
the seasoned educator as well. 
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Example: Communicating with the Community about the Purposes of Assessment 



Supporting Learning: Assessment/Evaluation/Reporting 



We used to... 


But... 


So now... 


Because... 


place more emphasis 
on what students could 
not or should not do 


we learned that this focus 
undermined the confi- 
dence of many students 
and that we could be 
more supportive of their 
accomplishments 


we begin with what 
students can do, then 
consider their learning 
needs 


this helps them to 
develop confidence and 
gives a foundation for 
building and further 
refining skills and 
knowledge 


fail students who did 
not meet pre-set 
expectations for 
behavior or ability to 
do tasks 


we found that some stud- 
ents doubted their ability 
to learn and this increased 
the probability of then- 
dropping out of school 


teachers give students 
the support needed to 
allow them to make 
continuous progress 


this maintains their self- 
esteem and confidence, 
thus prompting further 
learning by strengthening 
the disposition to learn 


use pencil/paper tasks 
as the main way of 
assessing and evaluating 


we now know that this 
gave a limited view of 
what students could do 


we encourage students to 
represent their learning 
in a variety of ways 
(show what they know) 


this provides oppor- 
tunities for more 
students to demonstrate 
their intelligence and to 
be successful learners 


compare learners to 
each other 


this made comparisons 
more important than 
the actual learning 


each learner is evalu- 
ated on what he or she 
can do in relation to 
expectations and skills 
that are widely held as 
being important, 
continually refined, and 
purposefully applied 


this helps each student 
feel valued as a learner 
and builds on indi- 
vidual strengths, which 
encourages a good start 
toward lifelong 
learning 


use checklists for 
students’ report cards 


they gave limited 
information about what 
students could do 


we use information from 
observations, conferences, 
and collections of stu- 
dents’ work to develop 
anecdotal reports 


they give more com- 
prehensive information 
about what students 
can do 


[only] use letter grades 
for reporting students’ 
progress (a, b, c) (g, S, 
Nl) 


letter grades were 
dependent on teacher 
and parent interpretation 
and often focused on 
surface knowledge rather 
than understanding 


we use anecdotal 
reports to describe 
students’ learning 


they give a more de- 
tailed picture of what 
students can do and 
identify future learning 
goals 


exclude students from 
the assessment and 
evaluation process 


this did not encourage 
the development of self- 
evaluation skills 


students are encouraged 
to take a more active 
role in assessing and 
evaluating their own 
progress and, with the 
help of the teacher, set 
future learning goals 


as students construct 
meaning of the world 
around them, this 
process encourages self- 
evaluation, independent 
learning, and a commit- 
ment to further learning 


plan conferences for 
parents and teachers to 
exchange information 


this often overlooked 
the people with the 
most relevant informa- 
tion — the students as 
developing learners 


teachers are beginning 
to plan ways to include 
students in the confer- 
ence with parents 


together, they can de- 
velop a shared under- 
standing of students’ 
abilities, interests, and 
learning needs, resulting 
in the setting of realistic 
learning goals 



Source: Ministry of Education, Province of British Columbia 1993. 
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Notes, Reminders, and Ideas: 
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ifJI The Process of Assessment 



The Japanese concept of kaizen suggests that quality is achieved through con- 
stant, incremental improvement. According to W. Edwards Deming, guru of the 
Total Quality Management movement, quality in manufacturing is not achieved 
through end-of-line inspections — by the end of the line, it’s too late. Rather, quality is 
the result of regular inspections (assessments) along the way, followed by needed 
adjustments based on the information gleaned from the inspections. Kaizen , in the 
context of schools, means ensuring that assessment enhances performance, not simply 
measures it. (See the Kaizen Institute website for more information about the process: 
www.kaizen-institute.com/kzn.htm.) In this section, we will discuss the practical 
steps necessary to produce assessment data that can be used to implement kaizen. 

Collecting the Data: Summative and Formative Assessment 

There are two types of assessment we can use to enhance student performance. 
First is formative assessment that provides immediate feedback to the students to 
help them learn better. Examples of formative assessments include practice tests and 
practice essays. Even a pop quiz, given a few days prior to the unit test, can serve as a 
formative assessment. Various strategies for formative assessments include peer 
grading and self-reflection. Using the concept of kaizen , a teacher would make fre- 
quent use of formative assessments to modify and improve instruction. 

Second is summative assessment. Summative assessments are snapshots of a 
point in time of a student’s learning. Examples include a test given as the unit test and 
a standardized test given once a year. The purpose of these tests is typically to mea- 
sure student learning rather than to provide immediate feedback to the student or 
teacher. Teachers and administrators might use these results to make changes for the 
next school year. 
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Formative Assessment 

Formative assessments need to be carefully planned to address two goals. 

The first goal is to accurately assess student learning. A variety of traditional 
methods can be used, including multiple-choice tests, written assignments, and 
projects, as well as nontraditional methods such as games and panel discussions. The 
traditional methods provide individual feedback and scores, while the nontraditional 
methods provide immediate feedback, but may not provide individual scores. Another 
method is to have the students maintain journals that teachers periodically review to 
provide additional information on individual and class progress. 



More Information on Formative Assessment 

The following links include information on formative 
assessment: 

a www.qca.org.uk/ca/5-14/afl/sa_formative.asp 
D www.fairtest.org/examarts/winter99/k-forma3.html 
□ arb.nzcer.org.nz/nzcer3/furform.htrp 



Test questions and activities for formative assessments should parallel those of 
summative assessment. However, the two should not be identical. For example, a 
math teacher teaching students how to solve a time/distance problem could create 
several parallel problems. The formative assessment items should be similar to, but 
different from, those used on the unit assessment. The names of people and places, 
modes of transportation, and settings for the problem are easily varied. The task is to 
teach the students how to solve the problem, not how to substitute one set of time- 
and-distance data for another. 

The second goal of formative assessments is to provide meaningful feedback to 
the students. One approach that teachers can use to provide feedback is to discuss the 
items on a test. This discussion goes beyond simply giving the correct answer, but 
discusses why the answer is correct and why others are incorrect. Students should be 
involved in the discussion to encourage them to reflect on the information. A second 
approach is peer tutoring, which allows the teacher to pair the students in the class 
and then have them grade and explain the correct answers. A third approach is to 
have individuals grade their own work, and then write explanations for the correct 
and incorrect responses. 
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The evidence shows that high-quality, formative assessment does have a power- 
ful impact on student learning. Black and Wiliam (1998) report that studies of forma- 
tive assessment show an effect size on standardized tests of between 0.4 and 0.7, 
larger than most known educational interventions. Formative assessment is a useful 
tool to help students make progress towards attaining the standards. 

Summative Assessment 

Summative assessments are typically given at the end of a unit of instruction 
and should be used less frequently than formative assessments. Like formative assess- 
ments, summative assessments can use paper-and-pencil tests, written work, projects, 
and presentations. Standardized tests are a form of summative assessment that may be 
used on an annual basis to measure student achievement of local, state, and/or na- 
tional standards. 

Feedback on a summative assessment varies depending on the type of assess- 
ment. A standardized test often provides only a score as feedback. A teacher might 
also provide only a score on a test or written assignment; but he or she may provide 
the same level of feedback on a summative assessment as on a formative assessment 
through remarks or a class discussion of the results. 

Looking at the Data and Understanding It 

The resulting data from the assessments may be sorted, charted, graphed, or 
disaggregated- — broken down — so that it can be examined from many different 
perspectives and/or analyzed to discern reasons for a particular outcome. The data can 
also be compared with other data to look at achievement over time (longitudinal data) 
as another indicator of student learning. 

Teachers, as evaluators, need to be able to identify pronounced patterns in the 
data so that they can make the necessary classroom or learning accommodations. In 
this task, an electronic “filing cabinet” that comes with a “built-in statistician” can 
help make sense out of the data and may be necessary in today’s information-laden 
school setting. 

When analyzing assessment data, it is important to ask the right questions. The 
answers to the questions will help to determine the modifications that are needed to 
enhance student learning. If you ask the wrong questions, you might change some- 
thing that is working fine and miss correcting an existing problem. 

Reflecting on the Data 

Once the assessment data have been organized into a table, chart, or gradebook, 
educators can interpret the results. What are the strengths and weaknesses of 
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Questions to Ask 

Once data have been collected from the assessments, what 
questions can educators ask to improve the instruction? Ques- 
tions that ask “Which, What, Why, or Where?” are better than 
those that ask “How many?” Asking which students are not 
meeting standards in reading is better than asking how many 
students are meeting standards. Examples of useful questions 
may be: 

a How often did the students demonstrate ...? 

H How did different children (or teams) differ on. ..? 

□ Which students/teams di ...? How well did...? 

0 Where are the gaps? What was disappointing? 

H What worked? 

0 What resources can I/we utilize to address the issues? 

0 Where do I/we need to change and improve? 

□ What strategies are most apt to create learning? 

0 Which strategies need to be abandoned as ineffective? 



individual students? What are the strengths and weaknesses of a class? Which 
strategies worked and which strategies did not work as expected? What could make a 
difference in how well the students learn? 

Reflecting on what individual students know and what they still need to learn 
can help to determine what to do next (i.e., interventions) to facilitate each 
student’s growth. In addition, the curriculum and/or teaching methods can be 
evaluated using the assessment results. The assessment system itself can be evalu- 
ated to see whether improvements can be made to strengthen the connection be- 
tween assessment and student success. Individual teachers or the school staff as a 
whole must use the information gathered to improve relevant aspects of student 
learning and classroom practices. 

The practice in Barbour County, West Virginia, provides an example of detailed 
assessment data used both to guide instruction for individual students and to shed 
light on strengths and weaknesses of the instructional program. Elementary school 
teachers in Barbour County receive an item analysis of the SAT-9 results for the 
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students they taught the previous year as well as for students currently in their class. 
Detailed printouts are provided, showing which students did and did not master 
specific concepts included in the subtests of reading, mathematics, and other subjects. 

The chart on page 34 is an example. Using this chart, a teacher would be able to 
review the individual performance of 22 students, concept by concept. 

For example, student #5 demonstrated mastery of all but 5 of the 29 concepts 
(an x indicates nonmastery). Student #21 had difficulty with 24 out of 29; this student 
would need more intensive assistance and reteaching. Teachers were also able to use 
the printouts to identify concepts that most students had mastered — as well as those 
that were problem areas for many of the students. For example, 80 percent of the 
students were able to answer items related to rounding decimals correctly, but only 52 
percent had demonstrated mastery of rounding percent and converting fractions. 

The data not only helps teachers see the specific areas of difficulty for each stu- 
dent, it also helps teachers and principals to pinpoint objectives that either need to be 
covered more thoroughly or taught in a different way. Teachers can then be given 
support — staff development, assistance from a master teacher, etc. — with either content 
or instructional approaches to improve their teaching (Cawelti and Protheroe 2001). 

Providing Feedback 

Effective teachers provide feedback that focuses on exactly the same issues that 
the teacher looked at earlier: what the students know and are able to do, what they 
need to learn to do, and what should be done to intervene. (See page 35 for an ex- 
ample of classroom use of effective feedback.) 

Feedback needs to include opportunities to improve and guidance on how to 
improve. Effective feedback from teachers also provides opportunities for students to 
express their understanding in classroom dialogues that focus on exploring 
understanding. 

This information is provided to students in ways that enable them to learn 
better. Bear in mind that the student must understand the feedback to make use of it. 
To really succeed, however, students must learn to self-assess so that they can under- 
stand the main purposes of their learning and thereby grasp what they need to do to 
achieve. For example, the teacher might have them rewrite the weaker parts of an 
essay or redo math problems with the wrong answer by using the feedback provided 
(Black and Wiliam 1998). « 
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Example: Using Modeling and Frequent Feedback 
to Improve Performance 

Mr. Turner has taught high school chemistry for five years. He 
is not satisfied with the quality of the student lab reports. He 
feels that students are not using the lab reports in a mindful 
way to help them prepare for their exams. At the end of last 
year, he was frustrated with quality of the reports and the 
students’ performance on the state’s achievement test. He had 
carefully developed his unit to address all the standards on the 
test, but the students had not developed the higher-level 
thinking skills they needed. 

Mr. Turner decided to try a new tactic this year. The first three 
units were quite easy and the calculations were simple so that 
students could concentrate on the reports. He started each lab 
with an introduction and had the students generate a list of 
questions they would like to answer in the lab. After the lab, he 
distributed an example of an excellent lab report from past 
semesters. He had the students analyze the report and discuss its 
structure. After the students wrote their lab reports, he graded 
them and provided lots of feedback. The students then corrected 
the reports and resubmitted them for a final grading. During the 
semester, Mr. Turner withdrew the analysis of the reports, but 
continued to edit and allow students to resubmit the reports. 

At the end of the semester, Mr. Turner compared the perfor- 
mance of this class and last year’s class. He was very pleased. 
The scores on the lab reports had increased and the scores on 
the exams had increased by almost 10 points! 

During the next semester, Mr. Turner decided to further wean 
the students. He agreed to review only two lab reports for each 
student during a marking period. Although the students com- 
plained, he found that the grades remained stable and the first 
drafts improved with the increased responsibility. At the end of 
the year, the scores on the achievement test were the best he 
had seen in his six years of teaching. 
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The teacher must interpret and communicate standardized test results as well as 
classroom assessment information. He or she must interpret what the scores and 
grades mean and then connect the disparate pieces of information to teaching and 
learning. Using insights gained from this interpretation, the teacher can select new 
strategies to enhance student learning and progress. 

Reporting/Sharing Student Work 

Throughout the year, teachers can share examples of high-quality assessments 
and student work that can serve as a model for students and their parents. The ex- 
amples also communicate the teacher’s expectations to the students and parents. 
Providing these examples must be done in a lucid way to let students and parents 
know what variations on such quality look like. Clear scoring guides and examples of 
student work of varying kinds and degrees of quality are needed. 

The information provided to students and parents must be accurate, under- 
standable, and usable. Teachers may also work with parents at this stage to show them 
how to oversee homework or otherwise assist the student with learning goals at home. 

The Tuning Protocol 

The Tuning Protocol, developed by the Coalition of Essential Schools 
(www.essentialschools.org), is a structured, facilitated conversation that involves a 
group of teachers and sometimes others in examining samples of student work to 
address a focusing question — usually about instructional practice or the quality of 
student work. It is often used as a way to address questions of goals or standards for 
an individual classroom or school. 

A typical tuning protocol brings together a small group of teachers (10-15) with 
a facilitator, who may come from outside or inside the school. One teacher or a team 
of teachers presents sample student work and the context for the work (the assign- 
ment or assessment rubric). The protocol follows a schedule calling for presentation of 
the task or project; clarifying questions; examination of student work samples; “warm” 
and “cool” feedback to the presenting teacher; reflection by the presenting teacher; 
and debrief of the process. The entire protocol takes about an hour and 15 minutes. 

The protocol may be used as a “one-shot” instrument for addressing an impor- 
tant schoolwide question or issue or, probably more effectively, as part of ongoing 
professional development or planning. The Tuning Protocol can be modified and 
adjusted for use in the classroom as a peer review and exhibition tool. For more 
information, go to www.essentialschools.org/fieldbook/schdesign/inquiry/ 
examstudwork/caprotocol.html. 
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Guidelines for Looking at Student Work 

The following guidelines were developed by the Philadelphia 

Education Fund to help teacher teams get started with a 

process of inquiry. These guidelines were informed by the work 

of a variety of education organizations and practitioners. 

1. Gather a team, or small group, of teachers together. 

2. Select a piece of student work. The sample should demon- 
strate a rich variety of student learning. It can be a work-in- 
progress, a final piece, or a document of a performance. 

Also collect the scoring guide or rubric used to assess that 
piece. Make copies for team members, if possible. 

3. If someone in the group is not familiar with your unit of 
study, take a few minutes to introduce its overall purpose, 
the activities that have been conducted, and the work that 
has been generated. 

4. Discuss and write down one standard from those that you 
expected students to address in this activity. What did you 
expect the students to know and be able to do? 

5. Next, take a few minutes to look at the work as a group. Either 
read it aloud, or let each person take a turn looking at it. 

6. Write down the group’s observations about the work. Then 
write down comments and questions. You might allow each 
team member to do this first individually and then share in 
turn. 

7. Next, use your scoring guide or rubric to assess the piece of 
work. If you do not yet have a scoring guide, reread the 
standard you have identified and assess the work based on 
its criteria. (You might put together an informal rubric by 
doing this.) 

8. Take a few minutes to discuss as a team the following ques- 
tions: What can you see from your observations, comments, 
and questions that will help you assess student learning? 

How might these observations determine your next steps as a 
teacher? Do these observations tell you anything new about 
your unit of study or classroom activities? 

Source: Philadelphia Education Fund undated. 
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Intervention: Taking Action Based on the Data 

While use of assessment data can help to identify students who are not master- 
ing particular objectives — or who are generally below grade level — that knowledge is 
meaningless without providing supports for these students. In their study of “high- 
performance districts,” Cawelti and Protheroe found that a common characteristic 
was the districts’ recognition of the need for: 

instructional processes that enable teachers to accomplish three things on a 
daily and weekly basis: (1) organizing instruction to regularly administer 
interim assessments of skills taught before moving on to new material, (2) 
providing tutoring or extra help for those students who fail to master the 
skills taught and enrichment learning activities for those who have mastered the 
skills, [emphasis added] and (3) providing frequent practice throughout the 
year to ensure retention for students who have initially mastered the s kills 
needed (2001, 98). 

The provision of these services was handled in a variety of ways — through 
tutorials, after-school programs, summer school, etc. Often, it required very detailed 
efforts to create school and grade level schedules that made it possible to group 
students by skill level for parts of every day. Instruction is typically provided in small 
groups, with opportunities available to help teachers refine the skills they need to 
work with students who need additional help to achieve mastery. The efforts required 
leadership on the part of the school principal, commitment from the entire school 
staff, and a highly organized and flexible system — but results in the form of higher 
student achievement proved the value of the efforts. Assessment empowers teachers 
and students to modify, customize, and improve practices as needed. As data is gath- 
ered, it is possible to determine changes and to adapt and adjust teaching and learning 
accordingly — congruent with classroom instructional practices. 

The best approach is to begin with a list of needs generated during the evaluation 
process and then to brainstorm possible responses for each of the areas needing atten- 
tion. Then take action to improve student learning based on what the data reveal: 

ffl Decide what modifications are needed in day-to-day instruction or practice 
and how to change them. 

l£ Identify strategies and resources to help students improve performance. 

E Translate those strategies into good instructional and assessment practices 
and use them daily. 

Picture effective coaches and sponsors of drama clubs as they involve their 
students in scrimmages or dress rehearsals. Such activities serve to identify problems 
and weaknesses, followed by more coaching and opportunities to practice or revise. 
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The ongoing interplay between assessment and instruction, so common in the 
arts and athletics, is also evident in classrooms using practices such as non-graded 
quizzes and practice tests, the writing process, formative performance tasks, review of 
drafts, and peer response groups. The teachers in such classrooms recognize that 
ongoing assessments provide feedback that enhances their instruction and guides 
student revision (McTighe 1996). 

What Does an Intervention Look Like? 

Interventions are methods used to engage the learner with the content that was 
not mastered in the regular instruction, with the purpose of enhancing understanding 
and learning. Interventions should not just repeat the same instructional methods that 
were not effective with this specific learner before. Teachers may explicitly teach a 
particular strategy to a group of children, offer manipulatives, introduce mnemonics, 
provide graphic organizers, webbing and mapping techniques or other scaffolding 
devices, change the delivery method, change the grouping arrangement, use non- 
graded quizzes and practice tests, set up peer response groups or teach the writing 
process. The following are just a few examples. 

Writing Interventions. Students usually need help learning how to write 
analyses of academic contents. A teacher can provide pieces of exemplary writing 
from the previous year, have students share their own writing, give students written 
suggestions for improving particular pieces, or involve students in the creation of a 
rubric for evaluating writing. The scenario from Mr. Turner’s chemistry class on page 
35 is an example of a writing intervention he used to improve both the writing of the 
reports and test performance. All of these experiences help students come to under- 
stand what high quality content-area writing is. Together, these strategies form a 
supportive web of interventions for those students struggling with the process of 
learning to do written assessments. 

Extension Interventions. Helping students to identify and build on strengths is 
another part of the intervention process. For example, a student who writes well can 
use that skill to help organize an oral presentation. A student who draws well can use 
a series of sketches to structure a storyboard that will help to scaffold his less-skilled 
writing. 

Assessment Interventions. Assessment can be turned into an instructional 
intervention in many cases by simply involving students in the assessment and evalua- 
tive process. Four of the most common ways of involving students are through self- 
assessment, peer assessment, learning contracts, and student-led conferences or 
parent/ student/ teacher conferences. 

The key to a successful assessment intervention is actively engaging the learner 
in processing the feedback. For example, Mr. Turner involved his students with the 
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process by having them rewrite their lab reports using his feedback. In prior semes- 
ters, he found that students did not use his feedback in a mindful way, because they 
had already started a new unit of instruction when they received it. 

Outside Interventions. Not all interventions are instructional. A needed 
intervention might be a referral — for example, requesting a hearing test, referring a 
student for diagnostic testing, or asking a site specialist for additional resources or 
help. 



Using Assessment Data to Identify Good Teaching 



A 15-year study at the University of Tennessee-Knoxville found that the quality 
of teaching in a student’s past accounted for differences in standardized test scores of 
as much as 50 or 60 percentile points. Furthermore, effective teachers can’t make up 
for ineffective teachers — the effects of a bad teacher do not go away over time. The 
study shows that children who have had two consistently ineffective teachers do not 
perform up to the achievement level they would have if they had been assigned to 
better teachers. 



The recognition of the difference that teacher quality makes to a child’s cumula- 
tive learning underscores the importance of having an accurate way to measure 
teacher quality. Assessment data can make a useful contribution to this effort. How- 
ever, it is crucial that such data be used effectively and appropriately. 



Resources for Accountability 

The Tools for Accountability project collects, evaluates, and 
disseminates information about a wide variety of “tools” that 
help account for and improve teaching and learning. In its 
“toolbox” are such items as: 

0 Sensible ways of analyzing standardized test scores to 
improve instruction and monitor quality. 

E Instructive guides that help teachers and parents to criti- 
cally examine samples of student work. 

0 Practical activities that help parents better understand their 
children’s progress in learning. 

Source: Annenberg Institute for School Reform undated. Online: 
www.annenberginstitute.org/accountability/toolbox/default.html 
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While annual norm-referenced, standardized tests are presumably used to 
determine how well the school has taught the child during the preceding year, the 
tests actually determine the cumulative level of knowledge of students — not what 
knowledge was added during the year. 

Since the real measure of whether instruction is successful is how much progress 
a student makes in learning, a data-driven school may want to investigate the Value- 
Added Assessment System — a method pioneered by William Sanders in Tennessee for 
measuring student academic progress relative to each student’s starting point. (For a 
brief description, see Sanders’ 1998 article “Value-Added Assessment,” posted at 
www.aasa.org/publications/sa/1998_12/sanders.htm.) 



Notes, Reminders, and ideas: 
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When you are shopping for a car, you probably consider a number of factors. 
The style and color of the car may be high on your list; you probably look at the gas 
mileage, the location of the dealer for service, and the price. Finally, you take the car 
for a thorough test drive. 

Similarly, good educational assessments require more than a single paper-and- 
pencil test. In this chapter we will consider two concepts that can enhance assessment 
efforts and make them more meaningful. 

B First, we will examine the use of authentic assessment. 

Q Second, we will consider how multiple assessments can provide a better 
picture of student progress than a single measurement. 

Authentic Assessment 

We have all experienced tests that essentially measured what we could memorize 
the day before the test and will forget the day after the test. Tests that required us to 
correctly spell 15 words that were unknown to us three days ago, to name the states 
that comprise the southwestern part of the country, and to produce the formula for 
calculating the area of a triangle all measure what we memorized for the test. Spelling 
the 15 words correctly or writing down the formula for calculating the area of a 
triangle has little to do with actually using that information in the real world. In a 
sense, it is sterile information, void of any real-world context. 

Authentic assessment, sometimes referred to as alternative assessment, embeds 
the knowledge or skills to be assessed in a real-world context. Often, the assessment 
requires the student to engage in problem solving to generate a correct answer. For 
example, rather than having the teacher read the words and the student write them 
down for a spelling test, the assessment might require the student to design a poster 
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or story incorporating the words so that they are correctly used and spelled. Similarly, 
the student might be given the task of calculating how much paint is needed for a 
stairway where part of the wall forms a triangle. 

What are the advantages of authentic assessments? Such assessments create a 
stimulating environment that requires students to go beyond memorization. Students 
must apply their knowledge in a realistic setting. This application develops useful 
knowledge and helps students understand how they can use what they have learned in 
the real world. 

Creating Authentic Assessments 

Authentic assessments require consideration of how to use the information or 
skill in a realistic setting. A good starting point is to identify how the student can use 
the objectives in the real world. Once an application is identified, the task is one of 
embedding the knowledge or skill application in a realistic context. Thus, rather than 
asking the worn out question of when the cars leaving San Diego and New York will 
meet, the teacher may create a context for the time-distance problem using local 
landmarks (for example: “Your friend calls you from the Cherrydale library and wants 
to meets you at Ayers Hardware Store.”). The same process is used to solve a problem 
dealing with two people walking a block or for two spacecraft traversing the universe. 



More information on Authentic Assessment 

The following URLs provide brief background information on 
authentic assessment: 

□ www.teachervision.com/lesson-plans/lesson-4911.html 

□ www.eduplace.com/rdg/res/litass/auth.html 



Multiple Measures of Performance 

Teachers y parents and students develop an understanding of what 
is valued in education by virtue of vohat is assessed and how it is 
assessed. For example , when multiple-choice tests are used exclu- 
sively y it gives the impression that there is only one right answer 
to every question and that there is always a right answer. 

— Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory, 1998. 

Paper-and-pencil tests are only one part of a balanced and effective approach to 
assessment. As the purposes of testing differ, so do the types of testing required to 
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measure student achievement. A multiple-measures approach using different types of 
tests is often needed to accurately and fairly assess student progress. 

This approach puts the appropriate type of assessment to work for the right 
purpose. Performance assessments, for example, might be used for instructional 
purposes, while norm-referenced tests are used to generate comparative information. 
Similarly, a spelling test is used to determine whether students can correctly spell a set 
of words, while a portfolio is used to show progress in writing skills over an academic 
year. The key is using the assessment that best provides the desired information for an 
assessment-literate school culture. 



Example: Using Multiple Measures of Performance 

Mrs. Carr’s sixth-grade students are studying a unit on forestry 
that is inquiry-based and lasts approximately two weeks. She 
will use several different forms of assessment to determine 
student progress. 

At the beginning of the unit, the students start a KWL chart 
by listing what they know about forest products and what they 
want to know. These questions guide their inquiry and 
research. 

After four days of work, Mrs. Carr wants to check the students’ 
understanding of some key concepts. She creates a list of 10 
true and false questions that she asks the class. Students indi- 
cate true with thumbs up and false with thumbs down. Two 
days later, the students complete a 15-item test. At the end of 
the unit, the students will submit a report on their research and 
do a PowerPoint presentation. Both of these assignments will 
be graded using rubrics. On the last day of the class, the stu- 
dents complete the KWL chart by listing what they have 
learned. 

Mrs. Carr is using a variety of assessment instruments in her 
class. She only uses one traditional method — the 15-item test. 
The others — the KWL chart, the thumbs up or down test, and 
the rubrics for the report and presentation — are all examples of 
alternative assessments. 



Carefully considering all the types of behaviors to assess and the reasons to 
assess them, and then selecting the assessment approach that best matches these 
targets and purposes, creates a balanced approach for the classroom. Sometimes the 
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answer will be an alternative assessment, sometimes a traditional assessment, and 
sometimes a combination of the two. It is important to remember that: 

□ Differing forms of testing can, if used correctly, enrich the understanding of 
student achievement. 

□ The assessments we choose must work synergistically. 

If we wish to take full advantage of the power of assessment to maximize stu- 
dent achievement and meet the information needs of those who seek to promote 
excellence from the classroom to the boardroom, we must know what we want to 
accomplish with an assessment. That question then leads to what assessment tech- 
niques to use and when to use them. The answer may be a combination of high- 
quality standardized tests and high-quality classroom assessments used at varying 
intervals. 

Stiggins (1997) suggests that a teacher first determine which achievement target 
to assess and then select an appropriate assessment method(s) to assess the target. The 
chart on page 46 shows this process. This chart illustrates that no single assessment is 
appropriate for all assessment activities. Any one type of test is only one part of a 
balanced approach to assessment. 

Accountability-minded schools and teachers recognize that they can only be 
sure about an outcome or perception if it is corroborated by multiple forms of evi- 
dence. They seek multiple measures to provide a rich portrayal of student learning. 
This “multiple-measures approach” to assessment is the key to obtaining valid, reli- 
able, fair information about student achievement. 

What About the Standardized Test My District Gives Every Year? 

The model of the external , multiple-choice , norm-referenced test 
dominates the underlying conceptions of what it means to assess 
and how to do i t. 

— Neill, undated 

Standardized assessments developed by test publishers — the type of test that is 
commonly used to evaluate student learning over time in comparison with others — 
usually receive the most attention. Such tests were not designed to provide immediate 
feedback on student progress needed by students, teachers, or parents. They are 
typically used only once a year, and provide objective information about each student s 
progress in mastering knowledge and skills. 

Educators and the public have traditionally perceived standardized tests as exclusively 
norm-referenced, multiple-choice examinations, but that is not true today. A stan- 
dardized test is one that is always given in a consistent manner, with the same 
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Target to be 
Assessed 


METHOD 


Selected 

Response 


Essay 


Performance 

Assessment 


Personal 

Communication 


Knowledge 

mastery 


Multiple 
choice, true/ 
false, matching, 
fill-in can 
sample mastery 
of elements of 
knowledge. 


Essay exercises 
can tap under- 
standing of 
relationships 
among elements 
of knowledge 


Not a good 
choice for this 
target — three 
other options 
preferred 


Can ask ques- 
tions, evaluate 
answers, and 
infer mastery, but 
a time- 
consuming 
option 


Reasoning 

Proficiency 


Can assess 
application of 
some patterns 
of reasoning 


Written descrip- 
tions of complex 
problem solu- 
tions can pro- 
vide a window 
into reasoning 
proficiency 


Can watch 
students solve 
some problems 
or examine 
some products 
and infer about 
reasoning 
proficiency 


Can ask stu- 
dents to “think 
aloud” or can 
ask follow-up 
questions to 
probe reasoning 


Skills 


Can assess 
mastery of the 
knowledge 
prerequisites to 
skillful perfor- 
mance, but 
cannot rely on 
these to tap the 
skill itself 


Can assess 
mastery of the 
knowledge 
prerequisites to 
skillful perfor- 
mance, but 
cannot rely on 
these to tap the 
skill itself 


Can observe 
and evaluate 
skills as they 
are being 
performed 


Strong match 
when skill is 
oral communi- 
cation profi- 
ciency; also can 
assess mastery 
of knowledge 
prerequisite to 
skillful perfor- 
mance 


Ability to 

Create 

Products 


Can assess 
mastery of the 
knowledge 
prerequisite to 
the ability to 
create quality 
products, but 
cannot use 
these to assess 
the quality of 
products 
themselves 


Can assess 
mastery of the 
knowledge 
prerequisite to 
the ability to 
create quality 
products, but 
cannot use 
these to assess 
the quality of 
products 
themselves 


Can assess: 1) 
proficiency in 
carrying out 
steps in product 
development, 
and 2) attri- 
butes of the 
product itself 


Can probe 
procedural 
knowledge and 
knowledge of 
attributes of 
quality prod- 
ucts, but not 
product quality 


Dispositions 


Selected 
response 
questionnaire 
items can tap 
student feelings 


Open-ended 
questionnaire 
items can probe 
dispositions 


Can infer 
dispositions 
from behavior 
and products 


Can talk with 
students about 
their feelings 



Source: Based on Stiggins 1997. 
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directions, the same questions, and the same time limits. Thus, scores can be 
compared with confidence in test validity and reliability. All assessments administered 
within a state or local testing program should be standardized, no matter what type: 
performance based, norm-referenced, or criterion (standards) referenced. 



Standardized Tests vs. Diagnostic Assessments 

Assessment specialists explain the difference between stan- 
dardized tests and diagnostic assessments by pointing to 
mountains: 

A standardized test compares mountain climbers to each other, 
but a diagnostic assessment tells the climber and their coaches 
where they are on the mountain (Jones 1998). 



Assessment Toolbox 

While assessment is one of the most important pieces of work 
teachers do, it is the one role they are least prepared for. 

— Beth Bader, AFT 

Teachers and administrators must have an “assessment toolbox” that is full of 
balanced and effective high-quality instruments — both standardized tests and class- 
room assessments — and these instruments must be in the hands of an assessment- 
literate culture. How well stocked is your toolbox? See page 25 for a self-rating scale 
that could be used by individual staff members or as part of a discussion focused on 
what the school needs to do to improve its overall assessment literacy. 

Using a variety of assessment techniques can provide a rich set of data that can 
provide insights into your teaching and students’ progress. With some planning and 
creative thinking, you can develop a variety of assessment tools that will help you 
modify and improve the learning environment in your classroom. 
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Notes, Reminders, and Ideas: 
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M The Continuous 
Improvement Process 



Schools have traditionally been slow to change and to adopt new ideas. In the 
past, we have often seen schools implement a reading or math program and then tend 
to ignore it until the end of the school year. Achievement scores or final grades were 
evaluated and a decision was made to either continue with the program, implement a 
new program, or revert to an older method. 

The increased emphasis on and use of standards and benchmarks, however, has 
created a new environment. This environment provides a large amount of data 
throughout the school year — data that is current on a daily, weekly, or monthly basis. 
Using this data, teachers and administrators can now make minor adjustments in the 
teaching strategies and school environment to enhance student achievement in rela- 
tion to the objectives. In this chapter, we will focus on a process to continually im- 
prove student achievement. 

Achieving ever-higher levels of classroom or school performance requires a 
well-executed approach to continuous improvement. The principal plays the key role 
in creating the climate for continuous improvement. The continuous improvement 
process has several important characteristics and needs to be “embedded” in the way 
the school operates: 

■ Communicate clear achievement and performance targets for the students, 
staff, community, and school. 

a Use collaboration and data-based inquiry to improve performance. 

0 Include cycles of planning, execution, and evaluation. 

Continuous improvement must become a dominant characteristic in the school 
culture. This process is based on the assumption that schools can continually improve 
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methods, materials, people, and environment to achieve better results — to improve 
performance by examining the practices of the school and making incremental im- 
provement plans. Questioning, seeking data to inform those questions, reflecting, and 
implementing informed action plans are simply “the way things are done.” Continu- 
ous improvement is applied throughout the school year to make adjustments to 
enhance learning. Teacher-designed assessments, rather than just an end-of-the-year 
standardized test, provide the data for the continuous improvement process. 

For all students to achieve the highest standards, the school’s staff must foster an 
environment that encourages and uses data-based inquiry and builds a strong founda- 
tion for continuous learning and discovery. Total Quality Management theory and 
practice is one avenue to enable educators to start down the path of continuous 
improvement. The collection and analysis of data, a cornerstone in the W. Edwards 
Deming Total Quality Movement that is widely used in industry, is rare in many 
school districts. 

There are three major steps in the continuous improvement process: 

0 First is the specification and communication of target performances. 

□ Second is the collaborative use of data to determine whether the standards 
are met. 

E Third is the continuous improvement cycle. The following sections will 
describe each of these steps. 

Communicating Achievement and Performance Targets 

In today’s information age, all students need to meet high standards to succeed. 
The standard is no longer “doing better than the rest,” but rather meeting a previously 
agreed-upon, rigorous level of knowledge and skills. The people, the vision, and the 
work of the school must all focus on these clearly communicated and defined standards. 

All participants must discuss and define criteria that can be used to identify 
satisfactory outcomes. They must set standards forjudging the quality or degree of 
success toward these outcomes. They must also affirm their obligation to be account- 
able for particular outcomes. They must ask: 

0 What do we want children to know and be able to do? 

s What exactly are we saying we are responsible for, and what standards will 
we use to judge our success? 

Standards define curriculum and instruction. Administrators, teachers, and 
parents must invest as much time and energy on achieving standards as on setting 
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them. Without an accountability architecture, standards are only “words on a page, 
not engines for reform” (Pimentel and Arsht 1998). 

To meet these high standards, teachers and administrators must create a place 
where everyone experiences powerful learning and teaching. Classroom and organiza- 
tional practices and structures must be in place that support and encourage all stu- 
dents to reach high standards. Each student must have the opportunity to learn to the 
same high standards across the school. Curriculum and instructional strategies must 
promote students’ mastery of the skills, knowledge, and attitudes. 

Multiple forms of assessment, aligned to the curriculum, must be used to mea- 
sure how well all students meet the standards. Provisions must be in place to support 
student achievement. Benchmarks must be set forjudging the quality or degree of 
success toward these defined outcomes. Assessment and accountability data must be 
regularly collected, disaggregated, and analyzed for the purpose of continuous im- 
provement. School must be a place where students, teachers, principals, and staff build 
a foundation for continuous, innovative learning and the school continuously strives 
to improve (Cross 1998). 

Assessments define standards. Assessments are the final word in defining what 
educators and the community want students to know and do. Regardless of what 
anyone says in their standards documents (or in course outlines), the assessments 
define what was really meant. So, assessments communicate the standards to which 
school systems, schools, teachers, and students aspire. Teachers have an obligation to 
ensure that their assessments correctly and adequately measure the objectives related 
to the standards. 

Using Data to Determine Whether Standards Have Been Met 

In the data-based school, decisions to make a change or modification in instruc- 
tional strategies, assessment, or the school environment are driven by assessment data. 
Teachers and administrators review teacher assessments as well as standardized 
testing data to determine how best to improve student learning. Using this data-based 
approach can focus efforts to enhance learning on the weakest parts of the instruc- 
tional environment. 

The Framework for Accountability developed by the Annenberg Institute for 
School Reform (www.annenberginstitute.org/accountability) and the Instructional 
Improvement Through Inquiry and Collaboration (IITIC) project of the Coalition 
for Essential Schools (www.essentialschools.org/fieldbook/iitic/iitic.html) have laid 
the foundation to help schools use data-based inquiry to address schoolwide chal- 
lenges. Each school will move through the following phases and questions in a way 
that best fits their own goals, data, context, and challenges. 
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Phase 1: Assemble and analyze data. During this part of the process, participants 
articulate the questions they have about the school. For example, a group of teachers 
might ask: 

m What do we want to know about our teaching? About our students? 

m Is something happening that pleases or bothers parents? 

n How will we know whether we are doing something well or poorly? 

o Have we considered hypotheses based on student “output data” (such as test 
scores, grades, etc.) as well as “school input data” (such as efficacy of instruc- 
tion, strength of curriculum, cultural awareness of students’ context and 
backgrounds, etc.)? 

Other members of the school community may have different questions. The 
questions chool-board members might ask about overall performance often differ 
from questions asked by middle school teachers. These, in turn, may differ from those 
posed by parents about graduation requirements. The state or district may question 
standardized scores. Taxpayers ask whether programs are working. 

& What do parents say is our challenge? Students? Community members? 

■ How is this challenge or question related to our schoolwide goals for high 
achievement and equity? 

a What are our hypotheses about why this challenge exists? 

□ How could we collect or draw upon data to test these hypotheses? How 
could we utilize research literature in testing these hypotheses? 

a Whom might we need to ask in order to get ideas for hypotheses? 

a Can we identify one hypothesis that is most supported by data? 

While all questions are brought to the table, the school community must set 
priorities for what it can and must address at any given point. A significant part of 
this activity is determining a specific focus for the next steps in the inquiry. 

Focus questions frequently address outcomes (e.g., attendance or dropout rates). 
Or, the questions may call for descriptions of behaviors that might lead to those 
outcomes (e.g., the types of assignments teachers give to students; the GPAs and 
standardized test scores of students who are absent more than 10 percent of the time; 
the correlation between the mathematics program and scores on the SAT). 

When the questions address outcomes, participants need to take the further step 
of deciding criteria to judge the level of success. For example, they might ask: What 
dropout rate would satisfy us that we are doing an adequate job? 
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□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 
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Guiding Assumptions of Data-Based Decision-Making 

Data based decision-making focuses on improving student results for all 
learners and is an integral part of the continuous improvement process. 

Decision-making supports opportunities for all learners in meeting 
standards. 

The continuous improvement process is guided by quantitative and 
qualitative data drawn from the classroom, school site, district, and 
statewide sources. 

Stakeholders draw on an understanding of learning to select improve- 
ment strategies. 

What do we want to accomplish? 

By whom? By when? 

How will we know we are done? Quantity? Quality? 

Change is 
initiated. 

Improvement 
strategies are 
evaluated. 

Efforts are 
refocused as to 
what more 
needs to be 
done to meet 
goals based on 
what the 
measurements 
say. 




Source: Minnesota Department of Children, Families, and Learning undated. 
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Phase 2: Collect and organize data. Once the focus questions are defined, we 
can begin the process of accumulating the evidence needed to answer them. Much of 
the data may already exist in various forms. Some forms are externally mandated; 
some are already recorded routinely; sometimes participants just need to locate them 
and organize them for use. Participants may also choose to generate new data (e.g., 
surveys, work samples). To answer their focus questions, participants often need to 
consider multiple measures and to disaggregate the data by specific groups. 

Survey instruments can offer reliable measures of a school’s efforts to meet 
students’ academic and developmental needs. They can collect data on attitudes, 
practices, and overall climate and can be tracked longitudinally (year to year). Survey 
results often augment other data collection/analysis methods. 

Some important questions to ask are: 

m What kinds of evidence will suit our questions (e.g., test scores, reports, 
portfolios, survey data, anecdotes, or behaviors)? 

El Where can we find the data? 

ffl Will we want to be able to disaggregate the data by groups? 

□ How can we collect the data? 

□ How can we store information so that it is easily accessible? 

Accountability-minded schools recognize that they can only be sure about an 
outcome or perception if it is corroborated by multiple forms of evidence. This means, 
for example, supplementing data from multiple-choice standardized tests with perfor- 
mance assessments, the examination of student work samples, or observations. 



Basic Data Elements 



Basic Data Elements for Elementary and Secondary Education 
Information Systems can be downloaded from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education’s website. This document contains a set of 
basic student and staff data elements recommended by the 
Core Data Task Force of the National Forum on Education 
Statistics. The guide is intended to provide a common language 
to promote the collection and reporting of comparable educa- 
tion data. The report also contains a process for identifying and 
updating the set of data elements to be maintained by a school, 
school district, state education agency, or other education unit 
with a need for student and staff information. 

See nces.ed.gov/pubs97/97531.pdf. 
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To help the school, parents might volunteer to assist in data collection, or 
businesses might lend support or resources. The collection of data goes far beyond 
standardized tests and often includes the entire range of school stakeholders. 

Finally, the school makes decisions — for example, acquiring an especially de- 
signed software package that facilitate the organization and management of data. 

Make meaning of the data. Individual pieces of data are of little if any value in 
their raw form. They are simply bits and pieces— words and numbers — waiting to be 
organized into meaningful patterns. Participants in this activity conduct close read- 
ings of all materials, including both numbers and narrative data. They group data 
according to the focus questions in order to articulate relationships, categorize, or 
note patterns and rules. They interpret written as well as quantitative analyses. Par- 
ticipants look for unexpected outcomes and relevant models or theories that might 
clarify ambiguities. In sum, they seek to assign meaning to the data. 

During this process, data are transformed into information that may be used to 
improve practice: how our students are doing in the reading curriculum; which students 
take advanced courses; which students are absent most often. Information — patterned 
data — is what accountability-minded schools use to make choices, guide decisions, and 
shape policy. The questions we ask about the data are the key to identifying patterns. It 
is the school’s purposes and questions that turn data into meaningful information. 

The Continuous Improvement Cycle 

The next three steps plan, implement, and reflect and evaluate — represent the 
improvement cycle. These steps are described in the following pages and are best 
facilitated by the principal and/ or other instructional leaders. An excellent example of 
a school district s improvement process based on these elements is described on naees 
56-58. F 5 

Plan. This step involves school staff collaborating to brainstorm potential solutions. 
They might address the following questions: 

H Based on our focus questions and the hypotheses we have identified, what 
are some solutions that might help? 

a What ideas or expertise exist in the school that could help provide solutions? 

■ What research literature could provide other solutions? 

H Are there other schools that are implementing exciting ideas relevant to our 
challenge? How could we learn from them? 

B Whom might we need to ask in order to get ideas for solutions? 
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The Brazosport Independent School District in Texas has developed and uses the 8- 
Step Instructional Process, a Plan-Do-Check- Act approach of TQM customized for a 
school setting. Past-superintendent Gerald Anderson characterizes the process as critical 
because it: 

□ prioritizes whats important; 

□ focuses on these issues; 

a guides data analysis; and 

□ provides maintenance and tutorials that sustain learning over a long period. 

This key to Brazosport’s success was first identified when the district used 1993 TAAS 
data to answer the questions: Which Brazosport teachers are already accomplishing high 
levels of student achievement with all students, especially economically disadvantaged and 
minority students, in their classes? And how are they doing it? 

One of the teachers identified was a third-grade teacher who was only in her third year 
of teaching. As she explained the approaches she used, it became obvious that she had 
embedded the use of assessment data in her instructional planning. Specifically, assessment 
data helped her focus on meeting the needs of every student in her classroom. 

The district asked the teacher to collaborate with other teachers to develop a more 
structured model that could be used for staff development. She then trained teachers and 
other staff in Velasco Elementary School using the model. In essence, the process begins by 
using assessment data to identify what students, either as a group or individually, already 
know and what they still need to work on. Teachers then develop a campus timeline that 
encompasses all objective areas and time allocations based on student needs. Students are 
periodically reassessed, with either tutorials or enrichment provided as necessary. Periodic 
reteaching of objectives ensures that students retain what they have learned. 

Significant improvements in student test scores at Velasco in under a year confirmed 
the potential of the model, and the teacher was asked to leave her classroom and provide 
districtwide training and support for implementation of the model. 

The model, as it currently exists in Brazosport, has evolved into more than a structure. 
It is a state of mind embedded in the daily life of teachers and schools. Data drives what 
instruction is provided, to whom, when, and how. 

Included below are details about the process (also see page 58): 

1. Disaggregate data: Teachers receive individual student and classroom reports on 
TAAS results for both their previous year’s classroom and the students they will 
teach during the current year. Principals receive the same information. Data are 
also available from periodic assessments developed by teachers in the district. 

2. Develop a timeline: Based on both the knowledge and skills in the Texas Essen- 
tials Knowledge and Skills and the assessment data available from the TAAS, 
grade-level teachers develop an objective-based teaching calendar for the year. 

3. Deliver instructional focus: The timeline is used by each teacher to identify the 
objective to be taught. The instructional focus — the objective — is announced and 
taught at the beginning of each day or class period. 
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4. Administer an assessment: Assessments, some commercially developed and many 
developed by district teachers, are administered periodically to ensure that students 
have mastered the objectives taught during the specified time period. Data from 
these are used to determine whether whole classes need additional reteaching or if 
special assistance is needed for specific students. The approach is intended to help 
teachers detect and correct problems early. 

5. Based on assessment, deliver to students either enrichment activities or tutori- 
als to reteach: Enrichment activities are provided for those students whose short- 
term assessment shows they have mastered the skills just taught. They are sched- 
uled during the time other students are involved with tutorials. 

6. Use tutorials to reteach. Tutorials are provided to students who have not mastered 
the objectives just assessed. The tutorials typically include fewer students than a 
regular class. Help is also provided after school and on Saturdays. 

7. Maintain and reteach: Teachers include short, periodic reteaching/maintenance 
activities in their instruction to ensure that skills already taught are retained. 

8. Monitor: Principals visit classrooms during the time allotted for the instructional 
focus to monitor progress and to maintain knowledge of the progress of individual 
students and classes. 

Charlene Burgner, Director of Instruction, emphasizes the importance of how the 
schools use test data to improving instruction: 

The TAAS has become part of our teaching strategy, and I mean that in a 
good way. We don t teach classes — we teach to a child. And we can do that 
since the principals and teachers know the specifics of how each child is 
doing based on TAAS results or on other assessments. 

Today, teachers develop class-by-class academic calendars based on data provided both 
by TAAS and additional ongoing assessments, with some campuses having as many as nine 
of these teacher-developed benchmark tests. The calendars change depending on what 
information the assessments provide, with teachers expected to continually ask: “What do 
the students need to know? What do I need to teach? What are we going to do today? How 
much time will I need to do that?” 

The data are also used to identify which students need extra instruction. To provide 
this, every school has developed an extensive support system, ranging from after-school 
tutorials to daily regrouping for skills-based instruction to computerized reading programs. 
Additional time for learning and practice comes during extended-day instruction after 
school, Saturday classes, an after-school Day Care program that provides tutoring, and an 
extended school year of 22 more days for those students who have not mastered the basic 
skills considered necessary at their grade level. 

Students are also taught how to analyze and use their own assessment data. For 
example, profiles of the periodic math assessments used in one middle school are reviewed to 
see what specific objectives haven’t yet been mastered. In many of the schools, even at the 
elementary level, students participate in “TAAS Talks” that help to pinpoint what still needs 
to be learned. 

Source: Cawelti and Protheroe 2001. 
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Step 

• By District 

• By Campus 

• By Subject 

• By Grade Level 

• By Classroom 

• By Student 




Disaggregate 

Data 
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Monitoring 



• By District 

• By Campus 

• By Teacher 
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□ Which solution is most supported by the data about. .. 

□ the challenge area; 

□ why it exists; 

□ potential outcomes that will help us move towards our 
schoolwide goals? 

E3 How could we build support from parents, students, teachers, instructional 
assistants, community members, or other stakeholders for implementing this 
solution? 

0 Which teachers, departments, or grade levels are willing to implement this 
solution? 

E How will we know if this solution is successful? Have we laid out a plan 
with clearly defined responsibilities for implementing the solution and 
assessing its effectiveness (i.e., who will do what by when...)? 

Implement. The challenge for a school is to take action to improve student learning 
based on what the data reveal. Schools may change goals, instruction, curriculum, 
technical structures, or materials; reallocate resources; create new programs; or focus 
on a particular grade level and subject, such as fourth-grade literacy. 

These actions must be directly related to the articulated goals of the school and 
the evidence gathered through the accountability process. 

□ Who is actually implementing the plan? Are they aware of the challenge 
being addressed? Are they helping to assess the results? 

ta How is data collected about the effectiveness of the plan? When should we 
expect results from the plan we have implemented? Is there a way to get a 
“dipstick” measurement of its effectiveness even if we have to wait longer for 
full results? 

□ What will we do if we get new information midstream — information that 
may impact the implementation of our plan? 

Reflect and evaluate. Here the cycle begins anew. Participants realize that any actions 
or changes reflect their best guess — albeit a well-informed one — about what will 
bring about the desired improvements. So they find ways to analyze the effects of 
these changes. Questions asked include: 

□ What level of attainment will satisfy us that our changes have worked? 

What will constitute evidence? 

□ What does the data say about the success of the plan? Have we helped the 
school to move towards its goals for high achievement? Has data been 
disaggregated by ethnicity, grade level, etc. to determine the success of the 
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plan for all students? 

□ What do different stakeholders in the school think about the success of the 
plan? What have we learned from parents, students, teachers, instructional 
assistants, and community members about the success of the plan? 

□ What are our continued questions? 

□ What could we do to expand or improve the implementation? 

□ If the plan was unsuccessful, what does the data say about why the challenge 
still exists? What should we do next? (Annenberg Institute for School 
Reform undated; Coalition of Essential Schools 1996) 

Program evaluation cannot be considered successful until results are used to 
improve instruction and student success. The context for continuous improvement 
implies that schools should never be satisfied with the programs. Improvements can 
always be made, and evaluation is an important tool for accomplishing this purpose 
(Fleischman and Williams 1996). 




m The Promise of Technology to Improve 
Use of Assessment Data 



[ We must]. ..directly link students' digital portfolio artifacts to the 
standards for ’which they demonstrate achievement. High tech- 
nology disconnected from a focus on curriculum standards will 
only exacerbate the lack of meaningful integration of technology 
into teaching and learning. 



— Barrett, undated 



The promise of technology is the ability to effectively collect, store, make sense 
of, and report on various aspects of an educational program in real time. At any one 
moment that might encompass: a digital portfolio, a computerized gradebook, an 
electronic lesson planner, a set of district-approved assessments, a longitudinal data- 
base of student performance data, or a recent assessment with scores charted in such a 
way as to facilitate analysis. 

The digital promise allows principals, teachers, and schools to focus on goals 
and to easily evaluate and report progress relative to these goals. It builds the capacity 
to support ongoing and reflective assessment practices. It allows the teacher and the 
school to determine what worked and what did not work. The technology provides 
the ability to maintain ongoing, multi-dimensional portfolios of what students are 
learning by managing the information in a way that is easily accessible. 

We now have the technology tools to implement systems that let teachers and 
administrators look at performance over time and at several levels — individual student, 
classes, schoolwide, and districtwide. Such tools could provide access to proven re- 
sources from other educators — a living bank of proven, standards-referenced instruc- 
tional materials, lessons, units, and assessments perfected through action research. 
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The digital promise allows an online dialogue where teachers and schools can 
share concerns and successes. This forum allows the mentoring process to happen 
anytime and any place. Interaction can take place in real time — “chat,” or through an 
email exchange. Or, it can be as structured as a discussion in the “forum.” For the first 
time, teachers truly have the opportunity to collaborate on lessons and units with a 
wide range of fellow practitioners. 

The underlying question becomes, How shall we prepare our staff, as well as our 
curriculum, instruction, and assessment practices, to take full advantage of the effi- 
ciency of such systems, remembering that the key questions are: 

■ How is this student doing? 

■ How is the class doing? 

How Technology- Savvy Are Your Teachers’ Portfolios? 

Have you given thought to your teachers’ instructional portfolios recently? With 
advances in computer technology, there are new approaches to storing, organizing, 
and using portfolios. Consider the following questions as you reflect on your teachers’ 
portfolios. 

s How do you currently store assessment scores and artifacts? How accessible 
are audio, video, multimedia, and performance assessment materials? 

B Do you have timely access to aggregated/disaggregated data for comparison 
purposes? How do you sort, organize, and display the data so that it facili- 
tates analysis? 

a How many times do you repeat the same data output — report card heading 
information, district and school forms, IEPs, lesson plans, or student study 
contracts? 

a How can you streamline and organize anecdotal observations of student 
learning? 

ta How do you archive successful lesson plans, activities, and assessments? Is 
the majority of your professional library at home or at work? 

a Do teachers, parents, and students have immediate access to many examples 
of student work and exemplary work samples? 

a How do you communicate progress and/or assessment results to parents? To 
students? 

B How do you manage the enormous amounts of data that schools are re- 
quired to collect as well as the additional data the school wants to collect? 
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H Is accountability high on your priority list? Do you have your own copy of 
the standards for each subject area in your school? Do you reference them 
when planning, teaching, and learning? 

H How do you manage the grading and reporting process? 

□ How and when do you collaborate with other educators? Look at student 
work? Share assessment practices and insights? Share professional dialogue? 

H What’s missing in your current method of storage and retrieval of data about 
student learning? 



Notes, Reminders, and Ideas: 
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iilg Conclusion 



A key element characteristic of successful schools, in study after study, is the 
well-organized approach to using assessment data that these schools have developed. 
This did not happen overnight. Typically, it was an evolutionary process and one that 
may have included some false starts. Always, the principal played a role as instruc- 
tional leader guiding the process. 

A good starting place suggested by Hibbard and Yakimowski (1997) is spending 
some time developing the “guiding questions” for the effort: 

1) What should students know and how should they be able to use what they 
know? 

2) How well should students perform? 

3) What will we do to assess student performance? 

4) How well do students actually perform? 

5) Based on our assessment results, what will we do to improve student 
performance? 

In their view, these questions should lead teachers and other staff members to 
“purposeful conversations... about improving student performance” (1997, 67) that 
can use assessment as a resource. 

All this takes time for school leaders and their staffs, but it is worth the effort. 

In its report, Measuring What Matters, the Committee for Economic Development 
puts its full support behind the use of assessment data to improve instruction: 

The evidence is mounting that measurement systems designed to 
enhance instruction, when accompanied by efforts to give teachers 
the capacity to use the results, can be powerful levers for 
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Conclusion 



instructional improvement.... Creative superintendents and 
principals use the information provided by assessments to spur 
teachers to identify the strengths and weaknesses of individual 
students and make plans for addressing problems. Teachers are 
stimulated to work together on new curricular models that align 
lesson plans to content standards and that encourage curricula to 
flow from subject to subject and from grade to grade within 
schools. Good teachers use test results to help them learn how 
better to teach the curriculum, not to teach to the test itself (2001, 

15 ). 

Effective use of assessment data to improve instruction is a complex task. To do 
it well, school staff need high-quality data, training and support in using the data, and 
time to collaborate. The desired end result is a system that integrates instruction and 
assessment in a cycle of continuous improvement. 



Notes, Reminders, and ideas: 
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nJ! Web Resources for 
Using Assessment Data 



“A Framework for Accountability” (Annenberg Institute for School Reform) 
www.annenberginstitute.org/accountability/framework/pgone.html 

Achieve: Resource for the creation and revision of academic standards and 
assessments; includes a “clearinghouse” of standards, 
www. achieve . org/ 

“Alternative Assessment Guidebook” (CRESST) 

cresst96.cse.ucla.edu/CRESST/Sample/GBTHREE.PDF 

“Alternative Assessment in K-12 Science Education” (Eisenhower National 
Clearinghouse) 

www.enc.org/professional/research/journal/science/documents/0,1944,ACQ; 
103048-3048, 00. shtm 

“Alternative Assessment in the Social Sciences” (Illinois State Board of Education) 
www.coe.ilstu.edu/jabraun/socialstudies/assess/socsci/ 

“Alternative Assessment Strategies” (RMC Research Corporation) 
www.rmcdenver.com/useguide/assessme/defmiti.htm 

“An Introduction to Program Evaluation for Classroom Teachers.” Howard L. 
Fleischman and Laura Williams. Development Associates, Inc. 
www.teacherpathfmder.org/School/Assess/assess.html 

Analysis of state standards 

www.edexcellence.net/standards/best.html 

Assessment Information Links for Teachers (Teacher/Pathfmder) 
teacherpathfmder.org/School/Assess/assessmt.html 
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“Assessment Strategies and Definitions” (RMC Research Corporation) 
www.rmcdenver.com/useguide/assessme/definiti.htm 

Collection of standards in browseable and searchable formats 
whyfiles.org/ teach/4.html 

CRESST: National Center for Research on Evaluation, Standards, and Student 
Testing 

cresst96.cse.ucla.edu/ 

“Drawing Value from Evaluation” 

www.ssta.sk.ca/research/evaluation_and_reporting/9d 

Educational Testing Service, the United States’ largest testing organization, provides 
useful analysis of test results with implications for education policy. 
www.ets.org/research/pic/index.html 

Eisenhower National Clearinghouse provides information on state and national 
standards with a focus on science and math. 
www.enc.org/professional/standards/ 

“Ensuring Equity with Alternative Assessments” (North Central Regional 
Educational Laboratory) 

ncrel.org/sdrs/areas/issues/methods/assment/as800.htm 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Assessment and Evaluation 
www.ericae.net/ 

ERIC Hotlist for Web-based Resources on Assessment 
ericae.net/nintbod.htm 

FairTest: The National Center for Fair 8c Open Testing 
www.fairtest.org/ 

How Can I Ensure the Integrity of My Assessments? Guidelines for Appropriate 
Assessment (RMC Research Corporation) 
www.rmcdenver.com/useguide/assessme/gideline.htm 

Information on state standards (Fordham Foundation) 
www. edexcellence . net/topics/ standards . html 

Kathy Schrock’s information on alternative assessment; good information on rubrics 
school.discovery.com/ schrockguide/ assess.html 

Leadership Planning Sequence (Assessment Training Institute) 
www.assessmentinst.com/ 
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Links to state standards 

www.education-world.com/ standards/ state/index.shtml 

“Looking at Student Work” (project of the Annenberg Institute for School Reform) 
www.lasw.org/ 

“Los Angeles Learning Center Alternative Assessment Guidebook” (National Center 
for Research on Evaluation, Standards, and Student Testing-CRESST) 
cresst96.cse.ucla.edu/CRESST/Sample/GBTHREE.PDF 

Mid-continent Research for Education and Learning; resources on standards (some 
for purchase; some available online) 
www.mcrel.org/products/standards/index.asp 

National Assessment of Educational Progress 
nces.ed.gov/nationsreportcard/sitemap.asp 

North Central Regional Educational Laboratory resource page on assessment 
www.ncrel.org/ sdrs/ areas/ asOcont.htm 

NWREL Assessment Toolkit (Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory) 
www.nwrel.org/assessment/toolkit98.asp 

“Performance-Based Assessment for Accountability Purposes” 
www.cresst96.cse.ucla.edu/CRESST/Reports/TECH390.PDF 

“Portfolio Assessment and High Technology” 

cresst96.cse.ucla.edu/CRESST/Sample/HIGHTECH.PDF 

“Portfolio Trouble-Shooting” (RMC Research Corporation) 
www.rmcdenver.com/useguide/assessme/portfoli.htm 

Sample Performance Assessments for History, Science, and Mathematics 
www.cse.ucla.edu/CRESST/pages/samples.htm 

“What Does Research Say about Assessment?” (NCREL) 
www.ncrel.org/ sdrs/ areas/ stw_esys/ 4assess.htm 
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Accountability 

The system of structures, policies, and practices put into place to meet the demand by 
a community (public officials, employers, and taxpayers) for school officials to prove 
that money invested in education has led to measurable learning. 

Accountability testing is an attempt to sample what students have learned, or how well 
teachers have taught, and/or the effectiveness of a school’s or principal’s performance 
as an instructional leader. 

Achievement Target 

An educational goal to be attained through instruction, hence the prime focus of any 
assessment. 



Achievement Test 

A standardized test designed to measure the things a student knows and can do in 
such subjects as reading, spelling, or mathematics, usually as a result of classroom 
instruction. Such testing produces a statistical profile used as a measurement to 
evaluate student learning in comparison with a standard or norm. 

Action Plans 

Plans that refer to principal school-level actions, derived from short- and long-term 
strategic planning. In simplest terms, action plans spell out those things the school 
must do well for its strategy to succeed. 



Action Research 

School and classroom-based studies initiated and conducted by teachers and other 
school staff. Action research involves teachers, aides, principals, and other school staff as 
researchers who systematically reflect on their teaching or other work and collect data 
that will answer their questions. It offers staff an opportunity to explore issues of interest 
to them in an effort to improve classroom instruction and educational effectiveness. 
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Age Norms 

Values representing typical or average performance of individuals in a specific age 
group. 

Alternative Assessment 

S tt Authentic Assessment. 

Analytic Trait 

The use of separate criteria in scoring work, typically involving separate rubrics for 
each key criterion; also called primary-trait scoring. In effect, a performance is as- 
sessed numerous times, using the “lens” of a separate criterion each time. Analytic- 
trait scoring is in contrast with holistic scoring whereby a judge forms an overall 
impression about a performance. 

Anchors 

The samples of work or performance used to set the specific performance standard for 
each level of a rubric. Thus, attached to the paragraph describing a 6-level perfor- 
mance in writing would be 2-3 samples of writing that illustrate what a 6-level per- 
formance looks like. (The anchor for the top score is often called the “exemplar.”) 

Aptitude Test 

A test intended to measure the test-taker’s innate ability to learn, given before receiv- 
ing instruction. 

Assess, Assessment 

In an educational context, the process of observing learning — describing, collecting, 
recording, scoring, and interpreting information about a student’s or one’s own learn- 
ing. Assessment techniques include tests, exhibits, interviews, surveys, observation, 
etc. 

Assessment Literacy 

The possession of knowledge about the basic principles of sound assessment practice, 
including terminology, the development and use of assessment methodologies and 
techniques and familiarity with standards of quality in assessment. Increasingly, this 
also includes familiarity with alternatives to traditional measurements of learning. 

Authentic Assessment 

An authentic assessment is composed of tasks and activities designed to simulate or 
replicate important, real-world challenges. The heart of authentic assessment is 
performance-based testing — asking the student to use knowledge in a realistic way. 
Thus, the context of the assessment, not just the tasks (“messiness” of problem, ability 
to seek feedback and revise, access to apt resources, etc.), must be more realistic than 
conventional testing. Authentic assessment can take place at any point in the learning 
process. 
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Average 

A statistic that indicates the central tendency or most typical score of a group of 
scores. Most often average refers to the sum of a set of scores divided by the number 
of scores in the set. 

Benchmark 

A measurement of performance against an established standard at defined points 
along the path toward the standard. In many districtwide systems, there are “bench- 
marks” set for grades 4, 8, 10, and 12, for example. 

A benchmark can also set the highest possible standard of performance. Thus, a 
benchmark in this sense is student achievement that illustrates points on a perfor- 
mance scale, used as exemplars. 

Bias 

The lack of objectivity, fairness, or impartiality in assessment. A judge of student 
performance is technically biased if a) his/her standards are higher or lower than the 
agreed-upon ones, b) he/she tends to focus on particular strengths or weaknesses in 
the performance that are not consistent with specified guidelines, or c) he/she focuses 
on the performer’s personal traits or characteristics vs. the qualities of the 
performance or product to be judged. 

Bloom’s Taxonomy 

A scheme developed by Benjamin Bloom for distinguishing the simplest forms of 
recall from the most sophisticated uses of knowledge in designing student assess- 
ments. The six elements were called Knowledge, Comprehension, Application, 
Analysis, Synthesis, and Evaluation. 

Ceiling 

The upper limit of ability that can be measured by a particular test. 

Cohort 

A group whose progress is followed by means of measurements over time. 

Competency Test 

A test intended to establish that a student has met established minimum standards of 
skills and knowledge and is thus eligible for promotion, graduation, certification, or 
other official acknowledgment of achievement. 

Constructed- Response Questions 

A type of performance assessment problem that requires students to produce their 
own answers rather than select from an array of possible answers. Such questions may 
have just one correct response, or they may be more open-ended, allowing a range of 
responses. 
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Content Standards 

Specifications of the general domains of knowledge that students should learn in 
various subjects. 

Criteria 

The qualities that must be met by performances/products for work to be up to stan- 
dard and for the performances to be deemed successful. The assessment must also 
determine how much weight each criterion should receive relative to other criteria in 
making a judgment. 

Criterion- Referenced Test 

An approach that focuses on whether a student’s performance meets a predetermined 
standard level, usually reflecting mastery of the skills being tested. The focus is on 
performance of an individual as measured against a standard or criteria rather than 
against performance of others who take the same test, as with norm-referenced tests. 

Curriculum Alignment 

The degree to which a curriculum’s scope and sequence matches a testing program’s 
evaluation measures, thus ensuring that teachers will use successful completion of the 
test as a goal of classroom instruction. 

Curriculum -Embedded or Learning- Embedded Assessment 

Assessment that occurs simultaneously with learning, such as projects, portfolios and 
“exhibitions,” and occurs in the classroom setting. If properly designed, students 
should not be able to tell whether they are being taught or assessed. Tasks or tests are 
developed from the curriculum or instructional materials. 

Descriptor 

A set of signs used as a scale against which a performance or product is placed in an 
evaluation. Descriptors allow assessment to include clear guidelines for what is and is 
not valued in student work. 

Diagnostic Test 

An intensive, in-depth evaluation process with a relatively detailed and narrow cover- 
age of a specific area. The purpose of this test is to determine the specific learning 
needs of individual students and to be able to meet those needs through regular or 
remedial classroom instruction. 

Dimensions, Traits, or Subscales 

The subcategories used in evaluating a performance or portfolio product (e.g., in 
evaluating student writing, one might rate student performance on subscales such as 
organization, quality of content, mechanics, or style). Separate descriptors or scoring 
methods may apply to each dimension of the student’s performance assessment. 
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Disaggregated Data 

Data that has been broken out to illuminate the performance of different groups of 
students. For example, disaggregated data may show how one population performs, 
such as how boys perform, how language minority students perform, how African 
American students perform, etc. 

Essays 

A type of performance assessment used to evaluate a student’s understanding of the 
subject through a written description, analysis, explanation, or summary. It can also be 
used to evaluate a student’s composition skills. Responses can be brief or extensive. 

Evaluation 

Using collected information (assessments) to make informed decisions about contin- 
ued instruction, programs, and activities. 

Formative Assessment 

Observations that allow one to determine the degree to which students know or are 
able to do a given learning task, and that identify the part of the task that the student 
does not know or is unable to do. Outcomes suggest future steps for teaching and 
learning. 

Grade Equivalent 

A score that describes student performance in terms of the statistical performance of 
an average student at a given grade level. 

Grading 

Allocating students to an ordered set of named categories ordered by merit; also 
known as rating. Grades are generally criterion-referenced. 

Higher-Order Skills 

Abilities used for more sophisticated tasks requiring application of knowledge to solve 
a problem. 

High- Stakes Testing 

Any testing program whose results have important consequences for students, teach- 
ers, schools, and/or districts. Such stakes may include promotion, certification, gradu- 
ation, or denial/ approval of services and opportunity. 

Holistic Scoring 

A scoring system that is the result of an overall impression of the quality of a perfor- 
mance or portfolio product. The rater matches his or her impression with a point 
scale, generally focusing on specific aspects of the performance or product. Holistic 
scoring is distinguished from analytic trait scoring, where separate rubrics are used for 
each separate criterion that makes up an aspect of performance. 
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111- Structured Question or Task 

A question for which there is no recipe or obvious formula to answer it; or for which 
no specific strategy for success is stated or implied. Such questions thus demand more 
than knowledge: they demand good judgment and imagination. All good essay ques- 
tions, science problems, or design challenges are thus ill- structured: even when you 
understand the goal or know what is expected, you have to scratch your head and 
build not merely an answer but a procedure as you go. 

Informal Test 

A non-standardized test that is designed to give an approximate index of an 
individual’s level of ability or learning style; often teacher-constructed. 

Instructional Assessment 

Evaluation of class progress relevant to the curriculum. 

Instrument 

A measuring device (e.g. test) used to determine the present value of something under 
observation. 

Inventory 

A catalog or fist for assessing the absence or presence of certain attitudes, interests, 
behaviors, or other items regarded as relevant to a given purpose. 

I.Q. (Intelligence Quotient) Test 

The first of the standardized norm-referenced tests, developed during the nineteenth 
century. Traditional psychologists believe that neurological and genetic factors under- 
lie “intelligence” and that scoring the performance of certain intellectual tasks can 
provide assessors with a measurement of general intelligence. There is a substantial 
body of research that suggests that I.Q;, tests measure only certain analytical skills, 
missing many areas of human endeavor considered to be intelligent behavior. I.Q^is 
considered by some to be fixed or static; whereas an increasing number of researchers 
are finding that intelligence is an ongoing process that continues to change through- 
out fife. 

Item Analysis 

Analyzing each item on a test to determine the proportions of students selecting each 
answer. Can be used to evaluate student strengths and weaknesses; may point to 
problems with the test’s validity and to possible bias. 

Journals 

Students’ personal records and reactions to various aspects of learning and developing 
ideas. A reflective process often found to consolidate and enhance learning. 
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Longitudinal Assessment 

Also known as “developmental” assessment; involves assessing the same perfor- 
mances over numerous times, using a fixed scoring continuum, to track progress (or 
lack of it) toward a standard. For example, the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) uses a fixed scale for measuring gains in mathematics perfor- 
mance over the 4th, 8th, and 12th grade. Most school testing, whether done locally 
or statewide, is not longitudinal since the tests are, one-time events with one-time 
scoring systems. 

Lower-Order Skills 

Abilities used for less sophisticated tasks, such as recognition, recall, or simple deduc- 
tive reasoning. 

Mastery Level 

The level of performance actually needed on a criterion; sometimes the level thought 
to be optimal and feasible. 

Matrix Sampling 

A strategy used in large-scale testing programs to get better information about overall 
performance by using a variety of tests during the same test administration. For 
example, in a writing test, seven different genres of writing might be identified. In the 
test, each student might get only one writing task focused on one genre. But across all 
students tested, all genres would be tested. 

Mean 

The average. Add all the scores and divide that sum by the number of people taking 
the test to find the mean score of a test. 

Measurement 

Determination of the magnitude of a quantity; includes numerical scoring. 

Mean 

One of several ways of representing a group with a single, typical score. It is figured 
by adding up all the individual scores in a group and dividing them by the number of 
people in the group. The mean can be affected by extremely low or high scores. 

Median 

One of several ways to represent a group’s scores with a single, typical score. The 
median is the point on a scale that divides a group into two equal subgroups; the 
middle raw data point; the “middle” performance. The median is not affected by low 
or high scores as is the mean. 

Metacognition 

The knowledge of one’s own thinking processes and strategies, and the ability to 
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consciously reflect and act on the knowledge of cognition to modify those processes 
and strategies. 

Mode 

The most frequent score or score interval; there can be more than one mode. 

Mode, Performance Mode 

Refers to the type or method of performance being demonstrated and assessed. 

Modes of performance include written, oral, and visual. Within each mode there are 
many genres. 

Multidimensional Assessment 

Assessment that gathers information about a broad spectrum of abilities and skills as 
in Howard Gardner’s theory of Multiple Intelligences. 

Multiple-Choice Test (or Item) 

Test or test item that gives students the opportunity to select responses to test 
questions from among a number of specific choices. This format, called “selected- 
response” or “multiple-choice,” is efficient and practical. Carefully designed multiple- 
choice questions can provide valid information about students’ knowledge and their 
ability to reason logically and apply complex thinking processes to solve problems. 
Norm- referenced tests are usually administered in a multiple-choice format, where 
the correct answer is provided along with incorrect answers. These are the tests most 
adults remember taking in their youth. In most instances, multiple-choice tests are 
scored by computers and provide impartial, accurate results. 

Norm 

Performance standard that is established by a reference group and that describes 
average or typical performance. The norm is the midpoint (or median) of scores or 
performance of the students in that group. Fifty percent will score above and fifty 
percent below the norm. 

Normal Curve Equivalent 

A score that ranges from 1-99, often used by testers to manipulate data arithmetically. 
Used to compare different tests for the same student or group of students and be- 
tween different students on the same test. An NCE is a normalized test score with a 
mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 21.06. NCEs should be used instead of 
percentiles for comparative purposes. 

Norm Group 

A random group of students selected by a test developer to take a test to provide a 
range of scores and establish the percentiles of performance for use in establishing 
scoring standards. 
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Norming Population 

The group of students to whom the test results are being compared to create percen- 
tile numbers. For some tests, the norming population will be all students at the same 
grade level across the state or country. For other tests, the norming population will 
only be students with a similar demographic. 

Norm-Referenced Tests 

Kind of tests that measure basic concepts and skills commonly taught in schools 
throughout the country. These tests are not designed as precise measures of any given 
curriculum or single instructional program. Results from norm-referenced tests 
provide information that compares students’ achievement with that of a representative 
national sample. This gives teachers the opportunity to compare their students with 
other students. So, when a teacher says that a student scored at the 82 nd percentile, 
that student’s score was equal to or better than 81 percent of the scores of all the 
students who took the same norm-referenced test during the norming process. This 
approach does not focus on absolute levels of mastery, as with criterion-referenced 
approaches. 

Objective Percent Correct 

The percent of the items measuring a single objective that a student answers correctly. 

Objective Test 

A test for which the scoring procedure is completely specified enabling agreement 
among different scorers; a correct-answer test. 

On-Demand Assessment 

An assessment process that takes place as a scheduled event outside the normal 
routine; an attempt to summarize what students have learned that is not embedded in 
classroom activity. 

Open-Ended Problems, Tasks, or Questions 

Problems, tasks, or questions that do not lead to a single “right” answer. This does not 
imply that all answers are of equal value, however. Rather, it implies that many differ- 
ent acceptable answers are possible. Such answers are thus “justified” or “plausible” or 
“well-defended” as opposed to “correct.” Essay test questions, for example, are all 
open-ended. By contrast, all multiple-choice tests are not open-ended by design. 

Opportunity-to-Learn Standards 

Criteria for evaluating whether schools are giving students the chance to learn mate- 
rial reflected in the content standards. This may include such specifics as the availabil- 
ity of instructional materials or the preparation of teachers. 
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Oral Presentations/Interviews 

Type of performance assessment that allow students to verbalize their knowledge. 

Outcome 

Used in education as shorthand for “intended outcomes of instruction.” An “intended 
outcome” is a desired result, specific goal or performance that can be measured. 
Stiggins uses the term “achievement target” to describe such intents. 

Percentile 

A rank order based on a scale of 100. A percentile rank indicates the percentage of a 
reference or norm group obtaining scores equal to or less than the test-taker’s score. 
For example, a student scoring at the 70th percentile scored higher than 69% of the 
students who took the test. A percentile score does not refer to the percentage of 
questions answered correctly, it indicates the test-taker’s standing relative to the norm 
group standard. 

Differences in percentile points are not equal throughout the scale (e.g., the difference 
between 45th and 50th percentile is not equal to the difference between 1st and 5th 
percentile). As a result, percentiles cannot be averaged, summed, or combined in anyway. 

Percentiles are based on 100 divisions or groupings, deciles are based on 10, and 
quartiles are based on 4 groups. 

Percent Score 

The percent of items that are answered correctly. 

Perform (Performance) 

To use one’s knowledge to effectively act or bring to fruition a complex product in 
which one’s knowledge and expertise is revealed. Music recitals and auto mechanic 
competitions are performances in both senses; so are oral exams. 

Performance Assessment 

An evaluation in which students are asked to engage in a complex task, often involv- 
ing the creation of a product. Student performance is rated based on the process the 
student engages in and/or based on the product of his/her task. Many performance 
assessments emulate actual workplace activities or real-life skill applications that 
require higher order processing skills. Performance assessments can be individual or 
group-oriented. 

On a performance assessment, students may be asked to write an essay or short 
response, draw a conclusion, respond to a reading passage, or perform a science 
experiment. Many performance assessments call on students to produce solutions to 
“constructed response” (short-answer) items or open-ended questions. Teachers or 
other school personnel observe students’ performances and rate the outcomes. This 
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kind of assessment is also useful in measuring listening skills, writing, and the process 
of problem solving. Performance assessments can also be standardized so that the test 
is given and scored the same way at each administration. 

Performance-Based Assessment 

Direct observation and rating of a student performance of an educational objective; 
may be over a period of time, and typically involving the creation of a product. 

Stiggins (1997) defines performance-based assessment as the use of performance 
criteria to determine the degree to which a student has met an achievement target. 

Assessment of the performance is done using a rubric, or analytic scoring guide to aid 
in objectivity. Performance-based assessment is a test of the ability to apply knowl- 
edge in a real-life setting. 

The assessment may be a continuing interaction between teacher and student and 
should ideally be part of the learning process. See Performance Assessment. 

Performance Criteria 

A predetermined list of observable standards used to rate performance assessments. 
Effective performance criteria include considerations for validity and reliability and 
provide students with important information about expectations, giving them a target 
or goal to strive for. 

Performance Standards 

External criteria used to establish the degree or quality of students’ performance in 
the subject area set out by the content standards, answering the question “How good 
is good enough?” 

Portfolio 

A collection of representative student work that exhibits to others the direct evidence 
of a student’s efforts, achievements, and progress over a period of time. 

Generally, the collection should involve the student in selection of its contents, and 
should include information about the performance criteria, the rubric or criteria for 
judging merit, and evidence of student self-reflection or evaluation. It should include 
representative work, providing a documentation of the learner’s performance and a 
basis for evaluation of the student’s progress. Portfolios may include a variety of 
demonstrations of learning and have been gathered in the form of a physical collec- 
tion of materials, videos, cd-roms, reflective journals, etc. 

In academic subject areas such as English/Language Arts or Mathematics, a portfolio 
often serves two distinct purposes: providing a documentation of the student’s work, 
and serving as the basis for evaluation of work-in-progress or work over time. The 
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documentation typically serves three functions: revealing the student’s control over all 
the major areas/techniques/genres/topics of the course or program, allowing students 
to reflect on and show off their best work (by letting them select which works will be 
put in the portfolio), and providing evidence of how works evolved and were refined. 

Portfolios may be used for evaluation of a student’s abilities and improvement. 

Portfolio Assessment 

Type of performance assessment that involves the ongoing evaluation of a cumulative 
collection of creative student works. Portfolios may be assessed in a variety of ways. 
Each piece may be individually scored, or the portfolio might be assessed merely for 
the presence of required pieces, or a holistic scoring process might be used. It can 
include student self-reflection and monitoring. 

It is common that assessors work together to establish consensus of standards to 
ensure greater reliability in evaluation of student work. Established criteria are often 
used by reviewers and students involved in the process of evaluating progress and 
achievement of objectives. 

Practice Effect 

The improved performance produced by taking a second test with the same or closely 
similar items, even if no additional learning has occurred between the tests. 

Primary Trait Method 

A type of rubric scoring constructed to assess a specific trait, skill, behavior, or format, 
or the evaluation of the primary impact of a learning process on a designated audience. 

Process 

In the context of assessment, process refers to the intermediate steps the student takes 
in reaching the final performance or end-product specified by the assessment. “Pro- 
cess” thus includes all strategies, decisions, sub-skills, rough drafts, and rehearsals used 
in completing the given task. 

Process can be evaluated as part of an assessment, as in the example of evaluating a 
student’s performance during pre-writing exercises leading up to the final production 
of an essay or paper. 

Product 

The tangible and stable result of a performance or task. An assessment is made of 
student performance based on evaluation of the product of a demonstration of learning. 

The product is valid for assessing the student’s knowledge to the extent that success or 
failure in producing the product a) is dependent upon the knowledge we taught and 
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want to assess, and b) appropriately “samples” from the whole curriculum in a way 
that mirrors the relative importance of the material in the course. 

Profile 

A graphic compilation of the performance of an individual on a series of assessments. 

Program Evaluation 

Assessment of the effectiveness of particular instructional interventions or programs. 

Project 

A complex assignment involving more than one type of activity and production. 
Projects can take a variety of forms; some examples are a mural construction, a shared 
service project, or other collaborative or individual effort. 

Prompt 

An assignment or directions asking the student to undertake a task or series of tasks. 
A prompt presents the context of the situation, the problem or problems to be solved, 
and criteria or standards by which students will be evaluated. 

Published Test 

A test that is publicly available because it has been copyrighted and published com- 
mercially. 

Qualitative Data 

Data of a generally descriptive nature, which is difficult to quantify. Methods for 
gathering qualitative data include observations, case studies, ethnography, collecting 
student work samples, open-ended surveys, and interviewing. 

Quantitative Data 

A term that generally refers to numerical data. Common forms of quantitative data in 
schools are standardized test scores, multiple-choice surveys and student demographics. 

Quartile 

The breakdown of an aggregate of percentile rankings into four categories: the 0-25th 
percentile, 26-50th percentile, etc. 

Quintile 

The breakdown of an aggregate of percentile rankings into five categories: the 0-20th 
percentile, 21-40th percentile, etc. 

Ranking 

Placing students in an order, usually of merit, on the basis of their relative perfor- 
mance on a test, measurement, or observation. 
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Rating Scale 

A written list of performance criteria related to a specific activity or product that an 
observer uses to assess student performance on each criterion in terms of its quality. 
The scale is usually based on descriptive words or phrases that indicate the perfor- 
mance levels “advanced, intermediate, and novice,” in order to designate a level of 
achievement. The scale may be used with rubrics or descriptions of each level of 
performance. 

Raw Score 

The number of questions a student scored correctly on a given test, before being 
converted (e.g. to a percentile or grade equivalent). 

Reliability 

The extent to which an assessment is dependable, stable, and consistent when admin- 
istered to the same individuals on different occasions or yields similar results over 
time with similar populations in similar circumstances. Two elements are looked at. 
The first seeks consistency in results. For example, will a student’s score on a test 
today be close to his score tomorrow? The second, generalizability, seeks to ensure 
that assessment questions cover a subset of skills that can capture or “generalize” a 
broader universe of skills. 

Rubric 

A set of guidelines for giving scores. A typical rubric states all the dimensions being 
assessed, contains a scale, and helps the rater place the given work properly on the scale. 

Sampling 

A way to obtain information about a large group by examining a smaller, randomly 
chosen selection (the sample) of group members. If the sampling is conducted cor- 
rectly, the results will be representative of the group as a whole. Sampling may also 
refer to the choice of smaller tasks or processes that will be valid for making infer- 
ences about the student’s performance in a larger domain. “Matrix sampling” asks 
different groups to take small segments of a test; the results will reflect the ability of 
the larger group on a complete range of tasks. 

Scale 

A classification tool or counting system designed to indicate and measure the degree 
to which an event or behavior has occurred. 

Scale Scores 

Scores based on a scale ranging from 001 to 999. Scale scores are useful in comparing 
performance in one subject area across classes, schools, districts, and other large 
populations, especially in monitoring change over time. 
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Scaled Score 

The raw score converted to a score that gives more weight to hard questions and less 
weight to easier questions. 

Score 

A rating of performance based on a scale or classification. 

Scoring 

1) A package of guidelines intended for people scoring performance assessments. May 
include instructions for raters, notes on training raters, rating scales, samples of 
student work exemplifying various levels of performance. Or, 2) Use of a numerical 
grade to rank student performance and assessment. 

Scoring Criteria 

Rules for assigning a score or the dimensions of proficiency in performance used to 
describe a student’s response to a task. May include rating scales, checklists, answer 
keys, and other scoring tools. 

Screening 

A fast, efficient measurement for a large population to identify individuals who may 
deviate in a specified area, such as the incidence of maladjustment or readiness for 
academic work. 

Self-Assessment 

A process in which a student engages in a systematic review of a performance, usually 
for the purpose of improving future performance; may involve comparison with a 
standard, established criteria. May involve critiquing one’s own work or may be a 
simple description of the performance. Reflection, self-evaluation, metacognition, are 
related terms. 

Senior Project 

Extensive projects planned and carried out during the senior year of high school as 
the culmination of the secondary school experience. Senior projects require higher- 
level thinking skills, problem-solving, and creative thinking. They are often interdisci- 
plinary, and may require extensive research. Projects culminate in a presentation of the 
project to a panel of people, usually faculty and community mentors, sometimes 
students, who evaluate the student’s work at the end of the year. 

Standard 

The performance level associated with a particular rating or grade on a given criterion or 
dimension of achievements. A performance standard is a specific result or level of achieve- 
ment that is deemed exemplary or appropriate. Sometimes the word is used in education 
as a synonym for “high expectations.” At other times, “standard” is used as a synonym for 
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“benchmark” — the best the performance or product can be done or has been done. And in 
large-scale testing, “standard” has often implicitly meant “minimal standard.” 

Standard Deviation 

Statistical measure that tells the examiner the percentage of scores falling between 
points on a test’s distribution of scores. 

Standard Scores 

Scores related to percentiles; a score that is expressed as a deviation from a population 
mean. 

Standardized Achievement Tests 

Type of test commonly used to provide valid, reliable, and unbiased information about 
students’ knowledge in various areas. “Standardized” means that the test is always 
given and scored the same way. The same questions are asked and the same directions 
are given for each test. Specific time limits are set, and each student’s performance 
may be compared with that of all the other students taking the same test. Most 
standardized achievement tests are norm-referenced, multiple-choice tests. 

Standards 

Agreed-upon values used to measure the quality of student performance, instructional 
methods, curriculum, etc. 

Stanine 

Shows a student’s range of performance on a scale from 1-9. Scores of 1-3 are gener- 
ally below average, scores of 4-6 are average, and 7-9 are above average. 

Subjective Test 

A test in which the impression or opinion of the assessor determines the score or 
evaluation of performance. The answers cannot be known or prescribed in advance. 

Summative Assessment 

Evaluation at the culmination of an activity, a plan, or a unit or subject of instruction 
to determine or judge student skills and knowledge or effectiveness of plan or activity. 

Task 

A goal-directed assessment activity, demanding that the students use their background 
of knowledge and skill in a continuous way to solve a complex problem or question. It 
typically involves diverse activities spread out over a lengthy period of time: doing 
research and bringing it to fruition in reports, building a museum exhibit, etc. 
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Teacher Assessment 

Evaluation of a teacher’s effectiveness conveying material, ideas, and new systems of 
thought to students. It requires evidence about the quality of what is taught, the 
amount that is learned, and the professionalism and ethicality of the teaching process. 

Test 

A measure that provides information about a person’s knowledge, skill, competence, 
or behavior. Tests, or assessments,” are often used to monitor education systems for 
public accountability, help improve instructional practices, evaluate program effective- 
ness, measure student achievement, and assess student mastery of skills. 

Test-Driven Curriculum 

What results when teachers begin to teach to the test in order to prepare students for 
the content of the test, particularly when there are high stakes attached to the results 
of the test. This is not necessarily viewed as a problem if the assessment measures the 
desired student skills. 

Testing 

Measurement, in many cases any specific and explicit effort at performance or attitude 
evaluation, usually of students. 

Validity 

The extent to which an assessment measures what it was intended to measure. 
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